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PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS. 


The thirty-first annual meeting of 
the Illinois Library Association opened 
at ten thirty o’clock on Thursday 
morning, October 27, 1927, in the 
Assembly Room of the Joliet Public 
Library at Joliet, Illinois, with Miss 
Harriet M. Skogh, the president of 
the Association, presiding. 

Welcome from the city of Joliet was 
extended by the Mayor, Hon. George 
F. Sehring. He said, in part: 

“It is a pleasure to extend greet- 
ings to the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion and to congratulate you on the 
splendid work of the Association. I 
wish to thank the Joliet Library 
Board, at this time, for their splendid 
work, and I can judge the excellent 
work of the state by the work of our 
own Board. To entertain the Illinois 
Library Association is an achievement 
to add to our many recent ones, the 
five national championships won by 
Joliet people. 

The city of Joliet is a working man’s 
city, cosmopolitan and industrial. It 
is an industrial center with steel 
works, car shops and other factories. 


We are proud of our schools, both 
public and parochial, our churches, 
and our industries and invite you to 
inspect them all. We are especially 
proud of the Joliet Township High 
School, with its wonderful band which 
has been the winner three times in 
state contests and twice in national 
contests. 


I can assure you of the cooperation 
in every way, of the commissioners 
and the mayor in your three days’ stay 
in our city, and wish you a most suc- 
cessful convention. We hope you will 
want to come back to Joliet for a third 
convention.” 


Greetings from the Joliet Public Li- 
brary were extended by Mr. John W, 
D’Arcy, president of the Board of 
Trustees. 

“T am glad to welcome the Illinois 
Library Association to Joliet in be. 
half of the Board of Trustees and l- 
brarians and to extend to you all the 
privileges of the city and of the build. 
ing. 

Joliet is an industrial city with a 
population of 41,000 according to the 
official census and 60,000 according to 
the last school census. It is a work- 
ing man’s city and operated under the 
commission form of government most 
efficiently and economically. 


The city has splendid educational 
opportunities in its schools, with the 
Joliet Township High School reported 
the largest in the United States. 


The laboring classes are prosperous § 
and contented and have no controversy 
with King George. I can assure you 
no bonfires will be fed by the books 
from the Joliet Public Library. 


The Joliet Public Library had its 
inception in a few private donations 
of books which were moved about 
from place to place until twenty-five 
years ago the present site was ac 
quired and the library settled perman- 
ently. The building is close to the 
business district and very accessible to 
working and business men, also easy 
for the night school students to reach. 


There is no politics in the manage- 
ment of the Board or the Library and 
all work in harmony. 


“We”, the Library Board, the I: 
brarian and assistants and the librar- 
ians of the high school libraries, al 
join in a hearty welcome to Joliet.” 
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Reports of Officers and Committees. 

The Secretary reported that three 
meetings of the Executive Board had 
peen held, two in Chicago and one in 
Joliet, just before the first session. 
The usual correspondence had been 
taken care of and 250 special letters 
of thanks to legislators, librarians and 
trustees for their work on the tax bill 
during the last session of the legisla- 
ture. The history of the I. L. A. 
since 1918 had been compiled for the 
Handbook. 


The Treasurer reported as follows: 
Cash on hand May 10, 


Membership dues 
Other receipts 


.. -$1,314.83 


Total receipts .. 
Disbursements 


Balance Oct., 1927. $988.42 


This report does not include the 
expenses of the present convention 
and the Handbook, which will amount 
to about $550. 

MILDRED TOWERS, 


Treasurer. 


Miss Towers, also the chairman of 
the Handbook committee, reported 
that the result of their work, the Hand 
book, was ready for distribution at 
this meeting. 

The exhibit space for the meeting 
was handled through a committee of 
which Mr. Nathan R. Levin was chair- 
man. He reported that the space was 
sold to exhibitors and allotted accord- 
ing to reservations. 

Mr. Spencer Ewing, chairman of 
the Legislative committee, being ab- 


sent, the following report was read by 
the secretary : 
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Report of Legislative Committee. 


This committee was appointed by 
your President in the early days of 
the present year and proceeded to or- 
ganize as soon as possible by calling 
a meeting in Bloomington, of its mem- 
bers. At that meeting the various 
matters needing legislative attention 
were discussed and finally simmered 
down to two major projects, the first 
of which was the matter of the in- 
crease in the rate of taxation for pub- 
lic libraries in this state, and the sec- 
ond the matter of permission to town- 
ship and village libraries to combine 
their taxing powers in the formation 
of community libraries. 

This latter point we will discuss 
first. The need in Illinois for rural 
libraries has been felt and is now ex- 
pressed in the county library law, 
which the chairman of this committee 
has discussed heretofore at various 
times, both in approval and criticism 
of the working qualities of this law. 
The fact is that the law has not lent 
itself very graciously to the formation 
of such libraries and this may be due 
to its inherent faults, and its working 
or lack of working qualities leaves the 
need for rural libraries as alive as 
ever. With over 50% of the residents 
of the state as ruralites without li- 
brary facilities, it becomes almost a 
vital necessity that some action be 
taken in a crystallized form to provide 
for these people. With the advance of 
educational facilities and the fact that 
such facilities are now being taken 
advantage of with the corresponding 
raising of the intellectual standard of 
those not living in cities, comes the 
need more and more actively ex- 
pressed for library privileges and this 
voice we can no longer ignore had we 
any desire to do so. 
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This the committee felt, and in- 
corporated in their bill a very simple 
change in the present township library 
law, to the effect that upon the vote 
of the people of any township, they 
could form a library as under the pres- 
ent law, with the additional privilege 
of contracting with any library already 
formed for library service or they 
could pursue this method and with an 
arrangement or a contract with an- 
other township, which would go 
through the same process, could com- 
bine and with this township or any 
number of townships similarly acting, 
and form a community library. 

Financially this would enable small 
communities to gain the advantage of 
a well equipped library, which would 
be impossible in the case of one town- 
ship, the size of the unit in this case 
being too small financially to operate 


successfully a library in any sense 
worth while. 


The first and major feature of the 
bill involving increase in the tax rate 
came about through the increase in 
the urban population and the change 
in their method of living. As the 
larger towns grew more populous and 
congested, it was found that this con- 
gestion could be traced to the great 
spread of apartment house building, 
throwing into one space many times 
the number of people heretofore oc- 
cupying it. As the major portion of 
the taxes is raised upon real estate 
values, the per capita taxes decreased 
and the assessed values did not keep 
pace with the per capita increase in 
population. Therefore, with the 
larger number of people to serve and 
very little more value upon which to 
base taxation, the libraries in the 
larger municipalities felt this keen 
need of funds. 
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Increase in taxation is exceedingly 
unpopular and as the legislative com- 
mittee in its activities before the legis. 
lature pointed out, such increase in 
taxation was only permissible and 
not mandatory. In every instance such 
increase would have to be voted upon 
by the city council or by the people 
themselves, and each community 
would be therefore the judge of what 
taxes they chose to raise and spend for 
library purposes, thus giving thorough 
local option in effect to this bill. 

These two features were incorporat- 
ed in a bill and sent to the Legis- 
lature. It was put in the hands of 
Senator Mason in the Senate and 
through his activities and the activi- 
ties of various other persons, passed 
the Senate committee without a dis- 
senting voice, and afterwards passed 
the Senate — on all three readings 
unanimously. It was then taken to 
the House and put into the hands of 


Mr. Sinnett, where it also passed the 


House committee and the three read- 
ings without a dissenting voice. Thus 
we have a record on this bill before 
the Legislature of its never having had 
a dissenting vote. All this took prac- 
tically the entire session of the Legis- 
lature, and your committee wishes to 
make the statement that in no in- 
stance was a legislator approached in 
regard to this bill who did not very 
graciously state that he would use his 
best efforts to further its progress. 
With this record behind it for this 
bill, your committee doubtless through 
over confidence may have committed 
an error. It was suggested to the 
chairman that the Governor should be 
informed as to the contents and the 
desirability of this bill and coming 
fresh from the field, your chairman, as 
a matter of fact, rather frowned upot 
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any suggestions that the Governor be 
consulted. In explanation he will say 
that he felt that the bill having met 
with such a wonderful response be- 
fore the two houses of the Legislature, 
and with all the personal assurance of 
which he had had from the two 
Houses, that the record of the bill it- 
self would show to the Governor that 
there could be no objection to it and 
as the entire Legislature was in 
favor of its provisions, it must 
necessarily be an excellent bill. In 
this, however, a great error was com- 
mitted, the responsibility of which 
your chairman very sorrowfully takes, 
and pleads only his inexperience in 
legislative matters. The Governor 
vetoed the bill after the session had 
adjourned, with the statement that the 
non-taxing features were very meri- 
torious, but inasmuch as it tended to 
increase taxes, he felt compelled to 
veto it. For this error in not seeing 
the necessity of consulting with Gov- 
ernor Small, your chairman expresses 
regret and tenders you his due apolo- 
gies. 

During the progress of the course 
of this bill, the greatest cooperation 
possible was had from the various li- 
brary boards throughout the state, not 
only those effected directly by the bill 
but those who had the good of the li- 
brary cause in this state close to their 
hearts, and it is my belief that almost 
every member of the Legislature had 
the bill explained to him by someone 
and that no bill has ever gone through 
the Legislature with such a full under- 
standing by our law makers of its pro- 
visions. 

We recommend that his bill be in- 
troduced at the next session of the 
Legislature. It seems to meet the 
requirements, and the fact that it is 
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a double bill in that it provides a com- 
bination of township libraries and also 
increased tax rate, makes it an easier 
bill to handle for the reason that 
everybody seems to be thoroughly in 
favor of the rural library idea, and 
that in some instances has pulled the 
vote of an individual where a bill 
merely to raise taxes would not do so. 

Your chairman wishes to express his 
utmost appreciation of the cooperation 
of the members of his committee and 
to thank the sponsors of our bill in the 
House and the Senate, for their very 
active interest, in both the bill and our 
work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SPENCER EwINe, 
Chairman. 





The award of a trip to the state 
meeting, given for the most convinc- 
ing statement on “Why public libra- 


ries in Illinois need more money now 
than they did in 1921” was made to 
Miss Emily Cartwright, of Oregon, 
for the following letter: 


Sept. 30, 1927. 


Dear 

It seems to me statistics that are 
easy to verify show that the Public 
Libraries of the State of Illinois are 
in a deplorable state financially. 

This is particularly true of the small 
town and township libraries. 

After having received help from 
Mr. Carnegie to erect a building, they 
find that the small amount of money 
they are allowed by the present law 
to raise by taxation, is inadequate for 
maintenance, and in some instances 
unless relief measures are taken the 
doors may have to be closed. 

There has been a decided and steady 
advance in the price of books, until at 
the present time they are higher in 
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price than ever before. There has 
been an advance in price on period- 
icals, on rebinding books, on the cost 
of all library cards, and paper sup- 
plies. Advanced prices on all indis- 
pensable library equipment. 

New state highways have created a 
desire for better streets and _ local 
roads, and have brought heavy paving 
assessments. 

They have brought an avalanche of 
new readers to the libraries, and they 
have found themselves too crippled in 
funds to meet the demands made upon 
them. Rural communities wish to be 
served. Returned Doughboys have 
found out what libraries can do for 
them, and are asking for help. 

The constantly increasing number of 
Community High Schools demands the 
provision of adequate facilities for the 
students. 

In this state the enrollment in the 
Elementary and High Schools in 1921 
was 1,200,922 and in 1926, 1,331,329. 
In the High Schools alone in 1921 it 
was 140,618 and in 1926, it was 
235,711, an increase of 95,093. 

This is hopeful, for the per cent of 
illiterates in population of Illinois ten 
years of age and over (Federal Census 
1920) all classes was 3.4. 

The total population of Illinois 
(Federal Census 1920) was 6,485,280. 
A recent survey shows that there are 
1,387,606 persons in the state that 
have no access to a Public Library. 
Only 109,677 of this is from Cook 
County. There are ten counties in the 
state without a Public Library. 

In the smaller communities school 
students are almost entirely dependent 
upon the Public Library for their ref- 
erence work and supplementary read- 
ing. Many schools cannot furnish ma- 
terial in sufficient quantity to supply 
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the actual need, nor can they supply 
enough trained service for this special 
line of work. 

The Library is a vitally essential 
part of our educational system, as re- 
gards the schools, also those over 
school age, and foreigners. 

There are fewer books in the 
homes, as many parents find it diffi- 
cult to buy their children the neces- 
sary text books, at present prices, es- 
pecially when more than one member 
of the family are in school. It costs 
approximately $20.00 per pupil for the 
necessary books and stationery for an 
upper classman in High School. 

In the rural districts the farm lands 
are constantly being revalued and the 
valuation lowered in order to help the 
farmers, but this reduction lessens the 
library incomes to a very serious ex- 
tent. 

The 


Township Library, —— 
County, is located in a particularly fer- 


tile part of the state. It is entirely 
dependent on the money raised by tax- 
ation for support. It is not a full 
township. The valuation in 1926 was 
$1,454,366. Taxes paid in 1927, rate 
1.8 mills, amounts to $2,617.85. The 
most ordinary expenses only can be 
met, and important work sacrificed. 

There is nothing left to meet an 
emergency, nothing for expansion, 
nothing for growth of any kind. The 
needs of the people cannot be met 
with a sum so small. 

More general and technical knowl- 
edge is required of a librarian than of 
a teacher, but their salaries are inade- 
quate. Most librarians in the smaller 
places are over burdened, being forced 
to care for all the work without any 
relief or assistance. 

The purchasing power of the dollar 
has fluctuated materially for several 
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years ; during this period, the average 
salaries are deflated. The cost of liv- 
ing index, published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, shows that in 1920 
a salary of $871.00 bought less goods 
than did a salary of $386.00 in 1905, 
the difference amounting to 46 of the 
1913 dollars. In 1925 it took an aver- 
age salary of $1,252.00 to purchase as 
much as $726.00 would have purchased 
in 1913. A dollar buys less now than 
in 1925. 


Tremendous increase in the cost of 
legitimate expenditures demands in- 
creased support. 


The relief tax measure asked was 
not arbitrary, but a referendum, al- 
lowing each community to decide for 
itself, a sovereign right. 


President Grant once said, “All 


who possess political rights should 
have the opportunity to acquire the 
knowledge which will make their share 
in the government a blessing and not 
a danger.” 


Sincerely, 


EMILY CARTWRIGHT. 





Miss Anna May Price of the Ex- 
tension Division of the State Library, 
gave a report of the regional confer- 
ences held during the year, in which 
she said the meetings were growing 
better each year in every way, espe- 
cially in attendance. 549 were regis- 
tered at the meetings this year, 130 of 
whom were trustees. 224 libraries 
were represented. These meetings 
give an opportunity for the problems 
of the smaller libraries to be presented 
and also for the I. L. A. representa- 
tive to bring the Association interests 
to the smaller meetings. 
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The following committees were ap- 
pointed : 
Nominating. 
Ida F. Wright, Evanston. 
John Phelan, Chicago. 
Laura Perrin, Waukegan. 


Resolutions. 


Anna Hoover, Galesburg. 
Olive Stallings, Granite City. 
Florence Barry, Forest Park. 


Auditing. 
Peter Wolter, Chicago. 


William Teal, Cicero. 
Blanche Gray, Mattoon. 


Invitations for the conference next 
year were given from Moline Public 
Library, by their librarian, Miss Alice 
Williams, and from the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Attention was called to the very 
helpful maps of the city which were 
made by Miss Mary Spangler of the 
Joliet Township High School library. 





Special Luncheon Meeting. 


A luncheon meeting at the Univer- 
salist Church, with Miss Skogh pre- 
siding, gave the occasion to hear Miss 
Mary Eileen Ahern, with the subject 
“As I went a-visiting”, tell in her most 
entertaining manner of her trip to 
Europe and the British Isles during 
the past summer before attending the 
meeting of the British Library Asso- 
ciation in Edinburgh. 

“Going back to Paris, it was found 
quite different from the Paris of 1918 
and 1919 which the A.L.A. war 
workers knew. The former A. L. A. 
headquarters, now the American Li- 
brary in Paris, was revisited and en- 
joyed under the guidance of Mr. Bur- 
ton Stevenson, the librarian. An old 
papal palace is hardly an ideal place 
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to house a library, but it has been 
made much more modern and is much 
better arranged than it was at first. 
In the tea room in the basement of 
the Library other American librar- 
ians who were “a-visiting” were en- 
countered, among them Mr. Belden, 
Miss Mary Williams and Miss Flor- 
ence Woodworth. Publishers’ exhib- 
its of new books in the Paris labra- 
ries were noted as an idea well worth 
trying in our own country. 

On this trip little time was given 
to seeing churches, as that was done 
before, but Chartres and St. Denis 
were visited. 

After a stormy passage across the 
channel, one day was spent in London, 
which happened to be the day after 
Cornhill (one of the tubes) fell in. 
Such an accident rather dulled enthu- 
siasm for subways in sandy soil. 

Then followed three weeks of liv- 
ing, seemingly, in an English story 
book while visiting a former Illinois 
librarian in her beautiful fifteenth cen- 
tury country house in Sussex. The 
house was impressive with its carved 
oak beams, stairways and wainscoat- 
ings and interesting with its tradition. 
Sussex was proclaimed a_ beautiful 
and restful part of England in which 
to enjoy a vacation. The whole coun- 
try side was charming with its fields, 
almost like our gardens, its lanes and 
hedgerows which the incessant rain 
kept always green and fresh, even 
though it made galoshes necessary for 
tramping country by-ways. Travelling 
around the vicinity in the country of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge and Shelley 
was much like wandering through a 
book or encyclopedia. 

One especially noticeable thing in 
the British Isles was the number of 
churches. Going inside, few people 
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were found in attendance, but the 1m- 
posing structures add much to the 
landscape. 

A few days were spent in Mines- 
head, a beautiful seaside resort on the 
channel, and Barnstable, where a New 
Englander would feel as much at home 
as in Barnstable, Massachusetts. Go- 
ing to the library in Mineshead, it was 
found to be rather pitiful from an 
American viewpoint. They were 
more proud of the first editions, 17th 
century newspapers, even if preserved 
in unreadable condition, their collec- 
tions of classical literature and scien- 
tific works than of having the library 
really useful to their people. 

Cardiff in Wales was the next stop 
where another library was _ visited. 
The library building was originally in- 
tended for a museum so with three 
sides on adjoining streets there was 
only one entrance and inside one was 
constantly stepping up and down to 
different floor levels. No provision at 
all was made for children and there 
was very small space to see and select 
books. The best room in the library 
was given to newspapers, which was 
also true in other libraries in England, 
Scotland and Ireland. The newspaper 
rooms were always crowded ; upon in- 
quiry it was found that the news so 
eagerly sought was not political but 
betting tips. Branch libraries were 
found to be more modern, usually, 
than the main libraries. 

From Cardiff to Cork was the next 
stage of the journey. Here were 
found the most fertile fields, the most 
diversified industries, apparently pros- 
perous conditions and nice young peo- 
ple. Few old people were to be seen. 
The city has a Carnegie library but 
a library far from modern according 
to our standards. Books were burned 
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during the “trouble” and at the time 
some books were sent from America 
to help replace the loss, but none with 
the U. S. imprint were to be found on 
the shelves now. A proffered endow- 
ment for children’s books was refused 
with the reply that it might pauperize 
the people — “let them furnish their 
own”. The librarian in charge of the 
most progressive library in Ireland 
makes his own catalog cards, utterly 
despising a typewriter. With such li- 
brary service the chance for an edu- 
cated citizenship or for the children in 
the library is questioned. 

The journey continued to Galway, 
beautifully situated on a hill surround- 
ed by the bay, where the famous ruins 
of the Lynch house where “lynch law” 
originated, was one of the sights 
not to be missed. On to Mallaranny 
in the north west of Ireland, which 
with its lakes, mountains, rivers, 
waterfalls and sea is even more beau- 
tiful than Killarney. 
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The Dublin Public Library was 
much like that in London; aping Lon- 
don in many other things as well, it 
has no central library. Half a dozen 
towns have been combined to form the 
city and each continues to have its own 
church, school and library; most of 
the libraries are poor. The National 
Library is wonderful, but the librarian 
is more interested in rare manuscripts 
than in circulating books. His chief 
interest in going to Edinburgh was not 
for the celebration meeting, but that 
he might see a treasured manuscript 
in the University Library. With the 
lack of educational facilities in Ire- 
land it seemed a crime to spend money 
for valuable manuscripts when the 
young people need books so_ badly. 
Rain every day in Ireland and cold 
all the time did not contribute to the 
comfort of the visit. 

The “visiting” ended upon arrival 
it Edinburgh for the meeting of the 
British Library Association. 


College and Reference Section. 
Chairman, DR. PIERCE BUTLER, Newberry Library, Chicago. 


Dr. Butler: In planning this 
meeting I felt that usually a lot of 
good natured people go to conventions 
where people say something on differ- 
ent subjects and get into a discussion 
perhaps on some of them. I thought 
it might be fun if I could set out some 


provocative thesis, perhaps leading my- 
self with a general text, and ask some- 
one else to apply that to librarians and 
books, to try an experiment in keeping 
a meeting in a sequence on one sub- 
ject. That is the plan to be followed, 
stating as a thesis: 


The Library: A Laboratory or a Warehouse. 
PIERCE BUTLER, Newberry Library. 


A smooth and sentitious saying is as 
often a barrier to active thought as it 
is an open portal. The formula which 
declares that the modern library shall 
be, not simply a warehouse of public 
books, but itself a working laboratory 
expresses the ideal of all who are sin- 


cerely concerned with the proper func- 
tioning of this unit in our educational 
system. Yet one may be allowed to 
wonder, as he observes the actual 
methods and tendencies which prevail 
in many of our library institutions 
whether this ideal is really apprehend- 
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ed through so wide a field as the end- 
less repetition of such statements as 
our thesis might seem to signify. 
Such formulas often lose all signifi- 
cance through glib repetition. 

Here as always the force of the rule 
is dependent upon the significance of 
the terms in which it is formulated. 
What is meant by a laboratory and 
what by a warehouse? The latter 
word (warehouse) is not of itself 
simply a picturesque term of reproach. 
A warehouse, a_ storehouse, in its 
proper use serves excellent and neces- 
sary purposes in all civilized society. 
By only a slight shift in emphasis one 
may name it a treasury. No one in 
his senses can deny to the library as 
one of its necessary functions the stor- 
age and circulation of the community 
books. A main part of the local pub- 
lic library’s tasks is nothing more than 
this: it is the warehouse of volumes 
purchased from public funds and held 
in common ownership for those who 
are unable or unwilling to acquire 
them in private copies. 

The ideal we have implied by our 
thesis has no quarrel with that proc- 
ess. It merely states that this shall 
not be the sole end of the library’s 
activity. To stop here is to leave un- 
tcuched a large work and one of the 
utmost importance for the welfare and 
betterment of society. The library is 
not only a public warehouse or treas- 
ury of books, it is a unit in the machin- 
ery of public education. Cooperating 
with the schools it must strive to draw 
children into the field of its activity 
from the earliest grades and _ hold 
them, not merely to the day when they 
receive their final school diplomas, but 
throughout their lives. The library’s 
main task is adult education, though 
the means it employs are not methods 
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of the classroom and lecture hall but 
those of the working laboratory. 

But there are two sorts of laborator- 
ies, the laboratory of educational dem- 
onstration and the laboratory of dis- 
covery, and unfortunately when the 
word is ordinarily used most people 
think only of the second kind. It is 
true that the laboratory does, at times, 
serve as the workshop for new inves- 
tigations but relatively this is seldom. 
In comparison with its other use, as 
a place for personal observation and 
verification of established results these 
occasions are rare indeed. The word 
laboratory, in its popular use bears 
a romantic glamour with suggestions 
of a fascinating, gloomy chamber of 
mysterious appliances where persons 
of recondite learning pry into the in- 
most secrets of nature and of man. 
There are such places but they are 
not numerous. Probably ninety-nine 
percent of the floor space and equip- 
ment which rightly bear the name of 
laboratory is devoted solely to endless 
repetition of routine demonstration. 
But the educational value of these in- 
stitutions is beyond all measure. A 
learner’s personal contact with the ac- 
tual facts and forces of phenomena re- 
leases a pedagogical and cultural force 
far exceeding anything possible by 
text book and lecture. Moreover it 
fosters habits of observation and judg- 
ment that can be formed in no other 
way. The whole intellectual temper 
of modern civilization, the scientific 
spirit, is a product whether at first 
hand or by secondary transmission of 
prescribed routine in laboratory prac- 
tice. It is necessary then, if we are 
to transfer this term laboratory to 
summarize the ideal of the library’s 
activity, that we be very certain that 
we use the term in its full significance. 
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If we accept it carelessly with its pop- 
ular limitation to the work-shop of 
new discovery we may easily forget 
the third phase of the library’s activity. 
The public function of this institution 
is a threefold activity: 

(1) to serve as a warehouse for the 
community store of books, 

(2) to supply facilities for original 
investigation and, last but foremost in 
importance, 

(3) to create in its public the scien- 
tific attitude. 

To fulfill but one or even two of 
these tasks is not enough; to stop here 
is imperfect service. 


Let us turn then to a somewhat 
closer examination of the educational 
function of the laboratory as it is used 
for the natural sciences and summar- 
ize the results that are produced by its 
methods in practice. 

(1) By a personal contact of the 
learner with facts and phenomena it 
secures a vividness of impression. 

(2) It develops 
judgment : 

(a) by discipline in observation it 
teaches the difference between qual- 
itative and quantitative results, 

(b) and brings out such elements 
as personal equation and the prin- 
ciple of permissible error, 

(c) and finally it fosters intel- 
lectual courage and initiative. 


independence of 


(3) Laboratory practice also creates 
the necessary ability to evaluate the 
observational records cf others. <A 
personal acquaintance with laboratory 
methods and processes enables one by 
constructive imagination to follow and 
criticize the procedure by which new 
results have been obtained. 

Now it is not difficult to trace exact 
analogies to all these processes in a 
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properly directed and intelligent use of 
the resources of a library. In place of 
the personal contact of the learner 
with the facts and forces of nature we 
have the use of primary rather than 
secondary material, the use of books 
themselves rather than books about 
books, literary documents rather than 
histories of literature, historical rec- 
ords themselves instead of summaries 
drawn from the records, and the 
works of thinkers rather than manuals 
and compends. In short, the librar- 
ian no less than the director of a bio- 
logical laboratory can foster in the 
student primary and direct observa- 
tion. Such a process will contribute 
the same pedagogical results as do the 
similar methods of the scientific lab- 
oratory. 


Similarly, use of the library in lab- 
oratory practice will supply our educa- 
tional practice in observation and in- 
duce the growth of independent judg- 
ment. Exactly parallel with the nat- 
ural scientist’s differentiation between 
qualitative and quantitative observa- 
tions, the library has a gradation of 
books which is best illustrated, per- 
haps, by the difference between an 
original text and its vernacular trans- 
lation. By keeping his readers aware 
of such distinctions and their signifi- 
cance the librarian, as a laboratory di- 
rector, can help to build up in his read- 
ers intellectual courage and the spirit 
of initiative. These are qualities 
which depend primarily upon a clear 
sense of one’s orientation in the field 
of learning. 


And finally, for the scientist’s abil- 
ity to evaluate the work of other ob- 
servers is the analogous awareness of 
the trained library user of the exist- 
ence of a man behind each book, and 
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the habit of considering his qualifica- 
tions. Even such reference tools as 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy will lose the ex cathedra in- 
fallibility with which the beginner in- 
vests them, in his childish habit of ac- 
cepting statements simply because they 
are “printed in a book.” It is aston- 
ishing sometimes to see the expression 
of mental shock that comes over the 
face of even a graduate student when 
one refers to “A. H. Bullen’s state- 
ment in the DNB,” and it is a shock, 
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I believe, that is usually of permanent 
effect. 

I have not, I fear, in all this said 
anything that is really new to you. 
Every principle that I have enunciated 
is more or less of a commonplace in 
the minds of those who give serious 
thought to the ideals of modern library 
practice. But I have, I hope, by my 
formulation of these established prin- 
ciples, set your minds running together 
and prepared you for a consideration 
of the paper and discussion which are 
to follow. 


The Library: A Laboratory or a Warehouse: Personnel. 
By E. A. HENRY, University of Chicago. 


Dr. Butler has asked me to speak 
on the subject “The Library — A 
Laboratory or a Warehouse” with 
particular reference to Personnel. 
When I began thinking upon the 


subject I was reminded of the very 
old story of an Irishman to whom 
two disputants came to settle a 
problem of pronunciation. Said one, 


“Pat, which is correct ‘nether’ or 
‘Nither?” Pat replied, “Nather.” 
Only I want to take a slightly dif- 
ferent way of resolving the problem 
of alternates. Is the library a ware- 
house or a laboratory? I say “both.” 
Where is the chemical laboratory 
which could long function without 
at least a small warehouse stock of 
chemicals, glassware, etc.? So I 
offer the thesis that the library is 
both a warehouse and a laboratory 
and for any library to emphasize 
either aspect of its functions unduly 
is to make a freak of itself, and at 
the same time, serious. trouble 
awaits him who fails to make the 
distinction. The alleged warehouse 
type of librarian who boasted that 


every book belonging to the library 
was in its place on the shelves has 
certainly been dead a long time if 
he ever was more than a man of 
straw for oratorical librarians to de- 
molish. 

But this pair of alternates does 
suggest a very interesting analysis 
of library personnel. I remember 
several years ago the Y. M. C. A. 
Hotel in Chicago made an analysis 
of the occupations of its guests. 
Operating as a semi-charitable or- 
ganization it was disturbed to find 
a large number of “bankers” among 
its guests. Further investigation 
revealed that most of these “bank- 
ers” were either mere messenger 
boys in banks or at the most, cheap 
bookkeepers and clerks. So it has 
long been true that, in the mind of 
the public, everyone who worked in 
a library was a librarian whether she 
were the chief librarian in charge, 
an assistant at the loan desk, a page 
in the stacks, a guard at the door or 
sometimes a mere janitor. Possibly 
this confusion is, in part, an inher- 
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itance from the ancient days when 
many small town librarians were at 
one and the same time everything 
from head-librarians to janitors. But 
in these latter days of grace it is 
time we were differentiating and at 
least trying to teach that differen- 
tiation to the public which never 
thinks of using the name “doctor” 
for a clerk in a doctor’s office. The 
keenness of the public in this case 
is due to a clear cut definition of 
what it means to be a doctor. Some- 
times I am inclined to believe that 
clear cut definitions of terms are one 
of the greatest needs of the library 
profession today. Until we our- 
selves are quite certain as _ to 
whether or not a clerk at a charging 
desk is a librarian, we cannot be im- 
patient when some poor uninformed 
soul calls a janitor a librarian. Per- 


haps the campaign of the American 
Library Association for 10,000 mem- 
bers has helped to lead us into con- 
fusion by leading us to believe that 
all members of the A. L. A. are li- 


brarians. This is not a necessary 
conclusion since the A. L. A. wel- 
comes into membership all who are 
interested in library work. Perhaps 
its membership might be in classes, 
possibly with different fees, higher 
rates for librarians, trustees and in- 
stitutional members, a medium rate 
for library assistants and a mini- 
mum rate for apprentices. The 
chief personnel problems of a ware- 
house are two, (1) people who can 
keep proper clerical records of what 
is held in the warehouse and (2) 
people to transport things in and 
out. I am going to combine these 
two under the word “clerical” to 
cover duties connected with the li- 
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brary as a warehouse and then use 
the word “professional” for the du- 
ties connected with the library as a 
laboratory. Let me trace the course 
of a book, a la Charters-job-analysis 
plan, as it moves through many 
large libraries to-day. (1) An order 
card appears either from a faculty 
member or as the result of a request 
by a reader to a staff member who 
sends in the card, (2) the name of 
the publisher, place and date of pub- 
lication are ascertained, also the 
price, (3) an order form is made out 
and mailed, (4) the book is received 
and unpacked, (5) it is checked 
against the order card to be sure the 
proper book has been sent and is 
collated to be sure it is complete and 
perfect, (6) the bill is approved and 
paid, (7%) the book is accessioned, 
(8) a book plate and a pocket are 
pasted in and the pages are cut, (9) 
the title page is perforated or em- 
bossed and the book goes to a cata- 
loguer who (10) looks up the full 
name and dates of the author (11) 
writes or types a catalogue card 
(12) digests the book in order to 
determine what subject headings are 
necessary (13) passes the book and 
the card to a reviser who verifies 
and approves the work done, (14) 
the book is digested again by a clas- 
sifier who determines the class num- 
ber and (15) the Cutter book num- 
ber is supplied and (16) the shelf 
list card is made out and filed and 
(17) the catalogue card goes to a 
card clerk who determines the ne- 
cessary number of cards and (18) 
this number is supplied by purchase 
or some mechanical process such as 
printing, multigraphing or typing, 
(19) these cards are filed in tne va- 
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rious catalogues and (20) the filing is 
verified by a reviser, while (21) a 
label is pasted upon the book and 
(22) the label is marked and (23) 
the book card or cards are writtten 
and (24) the label and book card are 
verified and (25) the book is sent to 
the reference department where 
(26) a new-book card is made out 
and filed in the current accession 
list while (27) the book is taken to 
the stacks and (28) placed upon the 
shelves. Then begins a new series 
of items. A reader appeals to a 
reference assistant for material on 
some subject. (29) This assistant 
looks under a subject heading and 
finds a card for the book. (30) A 
call slip is made out. (31) The call 
slip is checked against the charging 
file in order to be sure that the book 
is not already in use by some other 
reader. (32) The slip is sent to the 
stacks. (33) The page gets the book 
and takes or sends it to the desk 
where (34) a clerk charges the book 
to the reader and (35) the charge 
is duplicated, one copy for the main 
charging file by call number and 
one for the date file and (36) both 
cards are filed. When the book is 
returned (37) a date slip is inserted, 
(38) the book is slipped at the main 
charging file, (39) the duplicate 
charge is withdrawn from the date 
file and both are cleared and (40) 
the book is returned to the stacks 
and (41) a page replaces it upon 
the shelf. (Is it any wonder that 
it costs money to operate a library !) 
Now I wish to submit the following 
summaries. We may discover pos- 
sibly four kinds of duties in this long 
series. I. A highly trained profes- 
sional or laboratory type of person 


is necessary for numbers 12 and 14 
the better cataloguers who digest 
books in order to determine subject 
headings and call numbers (and | 
would like to submit that subject 
headings and call numbers are two 
ways of expressing the same infor- 
mation so might much more eco- 
nomically be determined at one and 
the same time by one person) and 
number 29, the reference assistant 
who should be highly trained in the 
use of reference tools so that she 
may quickly find the answer to any 
reasonable question put to her. II, 
A less thorough professional train- 
ing is necessary for numbers 2 iden- 
tifying books in order to order cor- 
rectly and numbers 13 and 20 revis- 
ing catalogue cards and _ filing, 
III. Only a good clerical or ware- 
house type of training is needed for 
numbers 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 24, 26, 31, 34 and 36, 
items concerned with the more care- 
ful routine work in connection with 
ordering, cataloguing, shelf-listing, 
charging, discharging, etc. IV. 
Only simple clerical or page train- 
ing is needed for the remaining 
numbers 4 unpacking, 8 and 9 sup- 
plying book plates, pockets, em- 
bossing, etc. 21, 22 and 23 pasting 
and marking labels and _ writing 
charging cards; 25, 27, 28, 32, 33, 40 
and 41 which are page duties and 
35, 37, 38 and 39 which are simple 
routine tasks in connection with 
charging and discharging. This 
leaves a single item, number 30, 
which is performed by the readers 
— namely writing their call slips. 
Thus it appears that the vast ma- 
jority of duties in connection with 
a library require only clerical train- 
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ing and to ask a professionally 
trained person to habitually perform 
these duties is like asking a doctor 
or a lawyer to write all his own let- 
ters in long hand. 

I want now to call your attention 
to the Personnel Classification 
Standards adopted for the federal 
library service at Washington and 
which now apply in the Library of 
Congress and other government li- 
braries and have been theoretically 
adopted by some other libraries. 
Grade 
SP 1 (Sub-professional 1) Minor 

library assistant. Low 

grade stack boys. Label- 
ers, Stampers, Sorters, 

Card Writers. $900 to 

$1320. 


Under library assistant. 
Typists. Charging and 
discharging clerks. Pre- 
liminary alphabetizers. 
$1140 to $1500. (This is 
the top limit for the people 
in my group IV above.) 


Junior library assistant. Ap- 
prentices who hope to be- 
come librarians either by 
getting some experience 
and then going to school 
or through some rational 
apprentice system. $1320 
to $1680. 


Library assistant. Low grade 
cataloguers, etc. $1500 to 
$1860. 


Main library assistant. Fair 
cataloguers. $1680 to 
$2040. From this grade 
the better apprentices may 
be promoted to P 1 while 
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these persons who are not 
acquiring a well rounded 
training may go on to 


SP 6 Senior library assistant. 
General working knowl- 
edge. $1860-$2400. 


SP 7 Principal library assistant. 
$2100-$2700. This is the 
final limit for highly ex- 
perienced people who do 
not have general train- 
ing. It is the limit for the 
warehouse type of person 
of our subject. 


P 1 (Professional. Grade 1.) 
Junior librarian $1860- 
$2400. This is the initial 


grade for library school 
graduates and for those 
who have acquired pro- 
fessional standing by ap- 


prenticeship through sub- 
professional grades 3, 4 
and 5. To return to the 
wording of our topic again 
it is the lowest grade of 
real laboratory work. P 1 
people are under immedi- 
ate supervision but do real 
professional work such as 
moderately difficult cata- 
loguing or simple refer- 
ence work. 


P 2 Assistant librarian. $2400- 
$3000. Works under 
supervision but with lim- 
ited opportunity to exer- 
cise independent judg- 
ment. Difficult catalogu- 
ing. Revising. General 
reference work, etc. 


P 3 Associate librarian. 
$3600. 


$3000- 
Under only very 
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general supervision. En- 
joys considerable oppor- 
tunity for independent 
judgment and administra- 
tive responsibility. Heads 
of departments, etc. Li- 
brarians of small or me- 
dium sized libraries. 


P 4 Librarian. Exercises general 
administrative supervision. 
$3800-$5000. This would 
be the high figure for any 
but the largest libraries. 


P 5 Senior librarian. $5200- 
$6000. Heads of the larg- 
er departments in the larg- 
est libraries. Heads of 
large libraries. 


P 6 Only Dr. Putnam at the Li- 
brary of Congress has 
been in P 6, chief librar- 
ian, $7500, and he has now 
been advanced to P 7 and 
will secure a $10,000 sal- 
ary as soon as the neces- 
sary appropriation bill is 
passed by Congress. 


I have traced this scheme through 
because I thought some might be inter- 
ested in it and because its distinction 
between Professional and Sub-profes- 
sional is the point of our general sub- 
ject and is fundamental to clear think- 


ing. Many important facts are 
wrapped up in this distinction. We 
talk of professional recognition. That 
can come only to professional people 
who have completed a course of pro- 
fessional training and who have pro- 
fessional ability and professional 
ideals. If we fail to distinguish be- 
tween warehouse duties and laboratory 
duties, between clerical or sub-profes- 
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sional and professional duties we can 
never hope to secure professional 
recognition. If our own thought is 
hazy on this distinction the public will 
be hazy in recognizing us as profes- 
sional people. In colleges and univer- 
sities we talk of faculty standing in- 
cluding vacations, retiring allowances, 
etc. No college is ever going to give 
retiring allowances to library clerks 
until it is prepared to give them to 
Dean’s clerks. The only hope of the 
professional librarian is to keep this 
distinction a sharp and a clear one. 
Personally, I am convinced that as 
soon as we make it clearly we shall 
be very close to our heart’s desire in 
this direction. (And may I throw out 
a suggestion that I have not time to 
develop? The frequent quarterly va- 
cations of institutions like the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the sabbatical year 
of others is not for rest and recreation. 
It is for professional advancement.) 
We hear much of economy, and the 
economic pressure of the day is so 
severe that we must be economical if 
we would survive. There is no econ- 
omy in asking a highly trained pro- 
fessional person to habitually perform 
clerical duties. We can expect our in- 
stitutions to pay $3,000 per year to 
cataloguers only when those cata- 
loguers stop typing or looking up in- 
itials and dates and even copying title 
pages onto cards and collating books. 
A cataloguer who devotes all her time 
to the real professional tasks of digest- 
ing books, supplying subject headings 
and class numbers or of revising the 
work of highly trained cataloguer 
clerks etc. is worth $3,000. No other 
is. And I say this fully aware of the 
fact that in doing so I am saying that 
very few cataloguers are worth $3,000 
as they are now working. So even 
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our salaries are involved in this dis- 
tinction. In order to earn larger sal- 
aries we must distinguish between pro- 
fessional duties and sub-professional 
duties and leave to clerks or appren- 
tices the latter. The general assistant 
js an assistant and not a professional 
person and belongs somewhere in the 
sib-professional grades 5, 6 and 7. 
(Incidentally I predict that the Pro- 
posed Classification and Compensa- 
tion Plans for Library positions pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Personnel Ad- 
ministration this summer will break 
down at this point. The President of 


a large state university said to me last 
February that he saw nothing in the 
preliminary form of this report to 
convince him that the work of the li- 
brarian was a distinct profession.) 


All this has implications for our joy 
in working. No ambitious person can 
be happy doing routine work. There 
are plenty of easy going folk in the 
world who will be both happy and ef- 
ficient in the sub-professional work 
and quite content with salaries up to 
the $2700 limit of that group. In fact 
I venture the opinion that fully 80% 
of the staff members of most large li- 
braries belong in this group. They 
are excellent folks and the world’s 
work is largely done by them. We 
can't possibly get on without them. 
But they are sub-professional people— 
not professional. This also has a bear- 
ing on recruiting. To picture to a 
possible recruit the joys of a profes- 
sional career and then put her to work 
on clerical tasks with no clear vision 
of an end to a necessary training per- 
iod in those duties is to either discour- 
age her and lead her to seek a career 
elsewhere or else to smother her am- 
bition and make her into one of the 
more or less easy going plodders. As 
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I said before, we need both and there 
are plenty of people who will gladly 
recruit for warehouse duties, if you 
please — for sub-professional duties, if 
we properly present the possibilities in 
that field — and I am sure they will be 
happy in their work. But we also 
sorely need the people who have the 
spark of genius which can be nurtured 
into a truly professional career. We 
must not smother that spark under an 
unintelligent jumble of mixed duties 
with no clear vision of release from the 
routine part when it has been mastered. 

May I repeat that a clear under- 
standing of the distinction called for 
in our subject between warehouse and 
laboratory duties or better, the dis- 
tinction between sub-professional or 
clerical duties and professional duties 
is a fundamental one to which libra- 
rians may well apply themselves if they 
would attain to real professional rank 
with the corresponding recognition, 
salaries, vacations and perhaps most of 
all a worthy professional pride. 





Mr. P. L. Windsor led the discus- 
sion which followed, first on points 
brought up in the papers read, and 
later on “Principles of book selection 
for the open shelf collection”. 

Mr. Windsor: I feel that if the 
library staffs of the University of IIli- 
nois and the University of Chicago 
were to discuss these questions there 
might be a diversity of opinion. I 
know there are people here who do not 
agree with what has been said. 

Miss VerNooy: I hate to think 
that only twenty percent will ever en- 
ter the professional class. 

Miss Ahern: I think that is rather 
high. 

Mr. Windsor: These divisions 
are difficult to keep, not only in libra- 
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ries. For example, in the medical pro- 
fession, we are accustomed to think 
of physicians as professional men, and 
as they go through the daily duties of 
medical practice they will most of 
them admit that much of their time 
is spent on merely routine work. In 
the way of scientific research the daily 
work of the medical practitioner would 
probably not rank him very high as 
a professional man. If we follow sim- 
ilarly a classification of the work of 
chemists there are probably only two 
or three remote laboratories in any 
one institution which are spending 
most of their time on research work. 
Most chemists spend most of their 
time, not in discovering new things 
but in uninteresting routine. If you 
try to separate the two you will have 
difficulty. Most leaders in the profes- 
sion have spent not a few hours or 


days, but months and months in drudg- 
ery and routine, contributing perhaps 
indirectly, but not very directly, to any 


discovery. I agree with about four- 
fifths of this paper, but I have diffi- 
culty in getting that last point. 

Mr. Schenck: It seems to me that 
Mr. Henry has simply looked at the 
library profession. Let me analyze by 
comparing with the legal profession. 
The man who graduates from law 
school does routine work in a law of- 
fice, by hunting up material for a brief 
here, digging up a witness there, serv- 
ing a summons, and any number of 
other routine duties, but there is a cer- 
tain inspiration in doing that sort of 
work. There must be an inspiration 
to the younger group of people in our 
libraries doing routine work, that time 
spent in the beginning doing this gives 
time for doing the other kind of work 
later on. I wonder after studying 
the Library of Congress classification 
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if it does not follow too closely the 
plan of the military classification of 
commissioned officers and non-coms 
which is the detestation of everyone 
in the army and is the damnation of 
any profession. Another thing, any of 
you who are familiar with the radio 
know that there are little contact points 
in the radio which are the most essen- 
tial points to make good. One trouble 
in the so-called professional class, our 
contact points are not good. The 
same thing is true in the auto — there 
is a little breaker point that is the con- 
tact point which must be kept 1n good 
condition. Those little things which 
come up at the desk and in making 
the connection between the books and 
the readers make the inspiration an 
absolute necessity to those who make 
that contact. The youngsters in the 
library need inspiration, need a chance, 
especially those who serve in some of 
these places which should be profes- 
sional. They should be encouraged to 
make the most of these contacts. | 
do not quite agree with some of the 
points brought out in this paper. 
Some of these contact points from the 
reference point of view may be routine 
but the persons who are serving there 
can do more for the library than is 
generally supposed. 

Miss Ahern: I should like to ask 
Dr. Butler if he would make clear 
again the classification of the object 
of library work. I did not quite get 
that, for I was remembering what we 
used to say about inspiration, educa 
tion, and recreation. I wonder if you 
thought there was a larger meaning in 
the three you gave than in these three. 

Dr. Butler: The three things ! 
named were: To serve as a waft 
house for the community’s books; to 
supply facilities for original investige 
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tion; to create an attitude of investi- 
gation in relation to books. 

Miss Ahern: What is the relation 
between the old and the new view 
point ? We said the same thing then 
in a different way. 

Dr. Butler: I entirely repudiate 
the words “new viewpoint”. I am try- 
ing to re-express an old truth. 

Miss Ahern: Dr. Butler does not 
like the term new view point. One 
new view point that the library pro- 
fession is taking is that of waking up 
the people in university and school li- 
braries to the possibility of making the 
library productive, an education pro- 
ducing part of the university. Presi- 
dent Evans of Ripon College takes to 
task those people in universities who 
send their students to the library to 
find material on their subjects without 
giving them adequate instruction, or 
calling their attention to the tremen- 
dous possibilities books may have for 
them. The library problem is to make 
teachers understand the place of the 
library in the life of the institution. 
He pleads for a change in the course 
of study so that in place of confining 
themselves to facts they send the stu- 
dents to the library and there point 
out the possibilities of investigation. 
The most valuable part is lost when 
the professor does not take the time to 
go with the student, or give some light 
on his method of procedure, to get 
the vital spark between the student 
and the book. I have felt that our 
library schools lack in that part of the 
work ; that while these technical things 
on which we must spend so much time 
are a part of the machinery they are 
to be studied only as a vital and neces- 
sary part of the business of connecting 
the students and the books, of making 
it clear that books contain for them a 
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special message of the avenues for fu- 
ture development of mind, soul and 
body that cannot be found anywhere 
else. I have gone to a University li- 
brary to get some information and 
have been handed over to some one 
who perhaps was a senior student, but 
who had not an inkling of a notion of 
what the thing you were asking for 
might mean to him or to the inquirer. 
I wish that in library service there 
might be the teaching of a book not 
as an inanimate thing but as the in- 
strument by which we may receive a 
vital message, for that is what a good 
book is in the hands of professional 
people who are eager to serve. My 
only regret is that it is too late for 
me to profit by it. 

Miss Wright: Has there been 
any investigation as to the number of 
hours one should be kept at these va- 
rious duties? In any fatigue study 
there is a record of ups and downs. 
Is it not possible that along with the 
professional duties there might be the 
routine work which would supply the 
respite in duties of the mind which 
permits the mind to get back to one 
of those peaks of effort necessary for 
the purely professional work. Other- 
wise there would have to be a lesser 
number of hours on certain work. 

Mr. Henry: There is no objec- 
tion to blending our duties. The chief 
point is that we are aware of what we 
are doing. 

Mr. Hanson: I suggest that these 
papers be printed in Libraries. They 
are read rapidly and we miss doubtless 
some of the points we should consider. 
Are we considering that books differ 
as much as people — that books are not 
shoes, nor boxes of matches, and that 
they are not duplicates either. Each 
book presents a different view, and 
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when you handle a million books on 
every subject under the sun you are 
going to have on your hands a very 
different matter than if you are hand- 
ling so many shoes or boxes of mer- 
chandise. Every book, every pamphlet, 
is a new problem, and so with the 
1eaders. The youngsters may be out 
of high school, they may be college 
graduates, but they must realize the 
possibilities bound up in the book. I 
can remember how 38 years ago Dr. 
Poole insisted that we read everything 
about the book and how books were 
niade useful in libraries, and we read 
the Library Journal and Cutter’s 
Rules and everything we could find at 
that time. “Every book that comes to 
this library” said he “is a means for 
your education, and I want you to get 
an idea of what it means for you.” I 
have always thought my 38 years have 
meant more to me because of that 
early encouragement and inspiration. 
Working with books is educational, 
perhaps two years apprentice work un- 
der the right direction might be equiv- 
alent to a year’s school work, the privi- 
lege of examining books is almost 
equivalent to post graduate work, the 
questions at the reference desk bring 
up things you have to learn about. I 
don’t like the idea that certain people 
are not going to have a chance, that 
they are to be kept down, and there- 
fore I should like to see these papers 
printed, that we may consider them 
carefully, and learn just how far the 
points made may be applied without 
serious detriment to a large number 
of assistants. 

Mr. Windsor: Some instructors 
senu their students to the college li- 
braries without adequate instruction. 
We have tried to have the men come 
to the library and sit in the reference 


room to answer questions and offer 
the necessary suggestions for effective 
work. A few have tried it, but do 
not like it. It is too hard work. The 
students profited, but instructors said 
it was wearing work. Reference li- 
brarians do it, day after day. Profes- 
sors do not as a rule appreciate how 
much the reference librarian does, for 
often she will call up for information 
on what is wanted when she ought to 
have sent the class back to the instruc- 
tor for better instructions. We at 
Illinois are probably guilty of doing 
too much. 


We are to finish the time at our 
disposal in a discussion of the open 
shelf collection — the principles 
which should govern the selection of 
books for such a collection. For ex- 
ample, should we have only informa- 
tional books, or some that really can 
get a grip on the student and give him 
that book sense which really is the 
thing that he should get somewhere 
during his life. An illustration I have 
in mind we tried out a few weeks ago. 
We buy for the students in book se- 
lection in the Library School at the 
Universiy about $500 worth of books, 
and as fast as the students finish their 
work with these books they are put on 
a shelf in the main reading room for 
inspection or reading room use. They 
are new and fresh, and are always 
very popular with our public. They 
are not necessarily the best of the 
books that the students ought to read 
in connection with their college work, 
simply some of the best of those pub- 
lished in the last six months. There 
are 50 or 75 books on those shelves 
being used most of the time. 


Miss Ahern: Are they chosen be 
cause they are new books or do they 
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have reference to any particular de- 
partment or class in the University ? 


Mr. Windsor: They are selected 
by Miss Boyd and Miss Hostetter 
without reference to any particular de- 
partment or subject — they are bought 
to aid the students in book selection. 


Mr. Hanson: May I give the ex- 
perience of one institution. In 1912 
Harper Memorial Library opened its 
reading room. The idea was that the 
shelves should be covered with books, 
on the opening day, and only a 
few weeks were left for the se- 
lection of those books. We ap- 
plied to professors with the result that 
each outlined the list he thought stu- 
dents ought to use in connection with 
his classes. Others were added for 
those who wanted students to have the 
privilege of browsing among good 
books. The books began to disappear 
in alarming numbers. It may be that 
as many as 900 volumes disappeared 
from the reading room. Our exper- 
ience was such that we thought it best 
to replace these by reference books. 
In a set of Mark Twain, for instance, 
only a few volumes were left intact. 
Another experience in 1910, with a 
browsing collection that professors 
told us was shot to pieces in a few 
months, led us to doubt its effective- 
ness, with us, at least. Maybe our 
young men of Chicago are less care- 
ful in the handling of books than in 
smaller towns or eastern universities. 
We all agree that the ideal is to have 
the library open, and that is my idea, 
but it does not always work out. I 
have talked to librarians abroad and 
they say “How do you manage? Don’t 
you lose half your libraries?” They 
think we are going through an exper- 
ience, and that the time will come 
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when we shall have to cut down open 
access as they have. One professor 
said that not a book had been lost in 
35 years. It is exceedingly difficult 
to have an open shelf collection of the 
kind of books we should like our stu- 
dents to know. 

Mr. Henry: The difficulty was 
that nearly all of the text books dis- 
appeared. Dr. Burton believed in the 
good old New England restrictions 
of Sabbath observance. Not long af- 
ter Harper Memorial Library was 
opened it was decided to have the li- 
brary open Sundays for cultural read- 
ing but not for study. We put out a 
lot of books, locked up the catalog and 
stacks, but found that the same thing 
happened. President Jessup said that 
he thought we librarians took the loss 
of a book or two entirely too serious- 
ly. He remarked, “The chemical lab- 
oratory expects to lose a few test tubes 
and break a few beakers. You li- 
brarians hold up your hands in 
horror when you lose a_ book, 
and take it greatly to heart, 
when you might as well expect 
to lose one now and then. Students 
love the books and want them close at 
hand.” Of course if we catch a book 
thief, which is however a difficult mat- 
ter, we punish him. 

Dr. Butler: Perhaps it makes a 
difference whether he takes it away to 
sell, to keep someone else from read- 
ing it, or because he cares a great 
deal about that particular book. 

Mr. Windsor: President Jessup 
would not want the students to take a 
lot of test tubes home with them. The 
fact that students love the books so 
much that they carry them off is not 
the same thing at all as losing test 
tubes or breaking beakers in the chem- 
ical laboratory. 
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In pursuance of our discussion, 
what sort of books do you consider 
it desirable to put out in the general 
reading room or reference room 
where they will be accessible to stu- 
dents ? 


Mr. Schenck: Dr. Wilkins, speak- 
ing to the College Booksellers Asso- 
ciation, brought out an idea that seems 
to me a very fine principle to base 
any book selection on. Mainly to en- 
courage cultural reading, he suggested 
that somewhere in the University li- 
brary there should be university books 
on cultural reading, in pleasant quart- 
ers, with comfortable chairs, a fire 
place, and plenty of good books on ac- 
cessible shelves, so that if students 
wished to read there they might do 
so, and if they wanted only to browse, 
they might do that. The principle of 
cultural reading is a good point in all 
open shelf collections. 


Mr. Windsor: It is true however 
that there can be different interpreta- 
tions of the term cultural reading. 
There are any number of books on 
science and the useful arts which have 
a cultural value. I can think of half 
a dozen books on thermo dynamics 
that are just as cultural as anything 
Homer ever wrote. In most cases, 
the surest way, and good educational 
practice, is to do the best you can ta 
provide for these different interests. 
Mr. Wilkins coming from Harvard 
probably had in mind the Farnsworth 
collection there. We should all like 
to have something like that. Is there 
any other suggestion as to the kind 
of books to have in the reading room? 


Mr. Hanson: The best books in 
American, English, German, French, 
Italian and some other foreign liter- 
ature; also philosophy, history, biog- 
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raphy, travels, should be _ repre- 
sented, the books that appeal to the 
best minds in the college or univer- 
sity. This holds true of the collec- 
tion at Harvard, as I recall it. 


Miss Ahern: I have an idea that 
the whole constructive thought of the 
world could be summed up under that 
term. Cultural reading usually is in- 
terpreted to mean that collection of 
classics, essays and belle lettres which 
appeal to the intellectual as literature 
of permanent value. Libraries have 
made a mistake in not providing for 
those whose interests are not purely 
literary. There are cultural books 
which have a real appeal to the scien- 
tific mind, as for instance, the remark- 
able story of Professor Pupin. Slos- 
son’s Creative Chemistry can not help 
but have a very desirable effect on the 

ninds of people who feel that to be 

of a mechanical or scientific turn of 
mind is to set you apart from those 
that enjoy fiction, romance and 
poetry. There is in the fields of me- 
chanics and technical science much 
that is cultural. I remember sitting 
up until two o’clock under the fas- 
cination of Mitchell’s Astronomy, 
and of viewing the skies with a 
very different feeling after I read 
that book. Particularly in towns 
far away from book centers the 
librarian should see that there is some- 
thing else for those who do not care 
to read romance, that men and women 
who are not romantic minded would 
enjoy. 


Mr. Henry: As a problem in con- 
nection with the selection of cultural 
reading for a college collection, | 
should like to see some investigation 
made as to what kind is supplied by 
news dealers, for instance, how much 
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scientific material is sold in compari- 
son with other magazines. 


Mr. Teal: The John Crerar, 
as you know, is a technical library. 
When we went into the new peri- 
odical room we decided to with- 
hold certain things, but to put as 
many magazines as possible on open 
shelves. We had more and more 
trouble with those magazines on the 
open shelves. The things which dis- 
appeared, and had to be taken off the 
open shelves, were such magazines as 
Popular Mechanics, Popular Science, 
Nature Magazine, the radio maga- 
zines, Institute of electrical engineers, 
the Annals of the American Academy, 
the photographic and printing jour- 
nals. Good Housekeeping, most fic- 
tion magazines, the Atlantic, Fortnight- 
ly, Contemporary, Edinburgh review, 
and seven or eight of the English peri- 


odicals had a tendency to disappear. 
We felt we should perhaps consider 
that the educational value to a great 
extent compensated for these disap- 


pearances. If we really catch anyone 
who takes these things he is punished, 
even though they are taken for study 
and good use. 


Mr. Windsor: For whom is one 
to have the greatest regard in making 
these selections? You do have many 
who are not interested in those 
branches of literature which are belle- 
tristic. Not long ago I recommended a 
journal describing the making of the 
first engine to a student, because I felt 
that for him that was cultural reading, 
for he had been studying steam en- 
gines, and here was a description of 
the very first one. He took that and 
got out of it a real interest, connect- 
ing up that early effort in engineering 
with what he was trying to do now. 
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For pre-medical students the life of 
Osler is intensely interesting and a life 
of that sort cannot help but have a 
meaning for that reader that I would 
term cultural. The classification is 
rather broad, about as broad as the 
interests of the men and women we 
serve. Our job is to know our clien- 
tele, so that every one may find in 
the library something especially for 
him, that we may supply a certain vi- 
sion and inspiration to those we serve, 
that intangible but more or less real 
spirit that makes all the difference be- 
tween mere hand work and real pro- 
fessional effort no matter what the life 
work may be. 


Miss Blanchard of Wheaton Col- 
lege: We have been glad to use 
some ideas from the book sellers, the 
little circulars on children’s books, and 
how books may contribute to a good 
home, and to put out some of the things 
suggested. These special things make 
very interesting material for the stu- 
dents to look over, and they like to 
go to the shelves to find them. We 
also take an interest in showing them 
particularly well made books, fine 
bindings and special articles in trade 
journals. 


Mr. Teal: It depends on the kind 
of library you have, too. Mr. Usher 
and Mr. Tweedell, at John Crerar, had 
put into the reference room the best 
and most up-to-date texts with the 
reference books, to save time in sup- 
plying those things that would be 
called for often. In Cicero, which has 
extensive industrial interests, we have 
text books accessible with other things. 
If the person wants to use some spe- 
cial book for cultural reading I should 
let it go, and if I had two copies I 
should put one in the reference room. 
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The Crerar idea is to keep the best 
books up in the main room, close at 
hand, in order to save time sending 
down to the stacks for the things that 
are often called for. 

Mr. Browning: In Peoria the last 
two years we have practically doubled 
the circulation of certain classes be- 
cause of giving them prominence on 
the open shelves. About thirty or 
forty thousand of the books most in 
demand were brought out, including 
practically everything in business and 
educational books. In the business 


room this year we had 12,000 readers 
using those books and nearly 4,000 
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readers in the educational section. The 
other rooms were not so situated that 
we could keep an accurate count. Of 
course, constant use of the open shelf 
collection means that a great deal of 
shelf reading is necessary, particular. 
ly in the general literature. 


Mr. Windsor: We have reached 
the time for adjournment. 


(The article by President Evans of 
Ripon College, on effective use of the 
college library, quoted by Miss Ahern, 
may be found in the Association of 
American Colleges, Bulletin for April, 
1927). 
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CHILDREN’S LITERATURE SECTION. 


Chairman, Jessie Van Cleve, Specialist in Children’s Literature, A. L. A., Chicago. 


Comment as to the content, illustra- 
tion and value of twenty-eight of the 
new books was the basis of the pro- 
gram. 

The first three books on the list are 
of interest to all who are concerned 
with children’s literature. 


Auslander. Winged Horse tells 
about poetry from the beginning, 
how poetry served different pur- 
poses in olden times and in various 
seasons. It is written in a natural 
up-to-date way, yet it preserves the 
poetry. Particular attention is 
called to this book as it is very use- 
ful. 


Becker. Adventures in Reading is 
concerned with children’s reading, 
especially the reading for the ’teen 
age. 

Huber. Brunner & Curry. Chil- 
dren’s Interests in Poetry is the 
technical treatment of the subject; 
what children like and what is suit- 
ed to them at different times. It is 
an interesting approach to the sub- 
ject. 


One of the fine things about the 
whole consideration of children’s read- 
ing is that Children’s Book Week has 
brought the subject of children’s read- 
ing to the whole nation. Articles 
about it are found in other magazines 
than those entirely technical so that 
bibliographies list not only technical 
magazines, but anything from Vogue 
te the Nation. 

Happy Hour Books published by 
Macmillan. These are a direct an- 
swer to the problem of something to 
take the place of the cheap books 
sold in the department stores which 


have presented rather a serious situ- 
ation. In the Happy Hour series 
the illustrations are distinctive and 
full of color; three artists were 
chosen to do them and they have 
produced something fresh and de- 
lightful. The titles vary but there 
are twelve in the set. 


One objection voiced by an edu- 
cator was that the books were not 
right as to vocabulary, eye space and 
eye sweep. That is something new 
and unknown to librarians and of 
which they have taken no account. 
It is hoped that these books will rival 
the funnies, for they are quite as 
bright and enlivening. 

Primers have been asked for to 
meet the criticism of the new educa- 
tors and many people are putting out 
queer looking books, but it is not 
known if they are getting the sound 
pedagogic principle in them. Some do 
not meet the librarians standard of lit- 
erary content. 


Field. A Little Book of Days con- 
tains rhymes about holidays. 


Orton. Prancing Pat is an interest- 
ing story about a horse owned by a 


family named Field. When they 
moved to the city they had to leave 
the horse. The story relates his 
various adventures with other mas- 
ters until, finally, his own family 
come back and find him. 


Wells. Peppi the Duck. It is ex- 
pensive and has much decoration 
but it is a capital good story of a 
duck hatched in the Tyrolian moun- 
tains. The ways and manners of 
the village people are introduced in- 
to the story. 
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Nicholson. Clever Bill is a picture 
book by the illustrator who did the 
Velveteen Rabbit. The drawing is 
lovely and the story interesting and 
will be quite satisfying to children. 

Bacon. Lion Hearted Kitten con- 
tains many funny stories of the ani- 
mals, birds and fishes in the jungle. 
It is half whimsical and half real 
making quite an impossible tale. 


Phillips. Popover Family is the 
story of a doll house and the Pop- 
over family of dolls which is 
brought from the attic for a little 
girl to play with while she is visit- 
ing her aunt. When the little girl 
goes they are moved to the attic 
again and are quite glad to be there. 
It gives glimpses of a generation ago 
as children like to have it told. Chil- 
dren of eight can read it and chil- 
dren of six enjoy hearing it read. 


Coatsworth. The Cat and the Cap- 
tain is a very real and entertain- 
ing story about a big black cat. It 
might be read by an eight year old 
but will have to be read to six and 
seven year olds. 


Hutchinson. Fireside Stories. The 
author has a very fine feeling about 
children’s books and from her ex- 
perience in a book store, knows her 
subject thoroughly. She has picked 
out stories naturally graded for cer- 
tain ages, as much as they can be 
graded. 


Brooks. To and Again. This story 
is one of the rarest that has been 
found. It is the story of a rooster 
who, noticing that the birds went 
south each fall, thought that the ani- 
mals who were not needed on the 
farm should go too. So he conducts 
the tour and they have a very inter- 
esting trip. It is a delicious blend 
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of fancy told with the seriousness 
that children like, much like Dr. 
Doolittle. 


Milne. Now We are Six is as de- 
lightful as “When we were very 
young”. 


Clark and Gillespie. A  Child’s 
Thoughts of God. We sometimes 
find religious sections in books but 
this is a whole book of religious 
poetry. There is quite a section of 
Christmas poetry. It is well made 
and dignified, quite in keeping with 
the content. 


Turner. Magpie Lane. This is illus- 
trated with silhouettes, some good 
and some not so good. 


The “Middle-Sized” Group of Books. 


Farjeon. Italian Peep-Show. We 
have been looking and waiting for 
this book for a long time. The stor- 
ies are beautifully told and make 
Italy real and delightful. The 
author, the granddaughter of Joseph 
Jefferson, shows the earmarks of 
genius in her writing. The latter 
part is devoted to whimsical tales, 
some folk lore, although not really 
of Italy. The book shows real hon- 
est workmanship. 


Morley. I Know a Secret. These 
are stories told to neighborhood 
children and are mainly about a 
snail. The story is told through the 
kittens and the snail rather than 
through the children, yet it tells 
what the children do. One is not 
always sure when the animals do it 
and when the children. It is in 
that respect much like “Where the 
blue begins”. Older people will de- 
light in reading it to children. 


AS a _ rh —. rh 
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Moon. Nadita is the story of a 
Mexican girl and her puppy. The 
atmosphere is good and the story 
real. 

Miller. Children of the Mountain 
Eagle. One rarely finds a book 
definitely about a country or local- 
ity so that the character recalls the 
country, but this book does. It is 
the story of the country of Albania. 
The book is beautifully illustrated 
by Petersham with strength and 
color in the pictures. Strong local 
color is found in the story. 

Mukerji. Gay Neck. This is the 
story of a pigeon and is quite differ- 
ent from his others. It takes one 
into a different element than in the 
story of Kari. There is a great deal 
of beauty in it. Some do not like 
the illustrations but other children 
are fascinated by them. 


Snedeker. Downright Dencey. This 
is a good story about a little Quaker 
girl which has all the flavor and 
charm of Nantucket. 


Crownfield. Alison Blair is a story 
for girls over twelve wanting ro- 
mance. There is a good historical 
background of the Mohawk country 
and of the days of the French and 
Indian war mixed in the story. 

Trumbull. Shirley Takes a Chance. 
The story of a little northern girl 
who goes south gives us both the 
northern and southern viewpoint. 
It is not exactly “Polly Annish” 
but is just on the border line of be- 
ing a good book. 

Malkus. Raquel of the Ranch Coun- 
try. (Not on the list.) Although 
this book was not recommended it 
gives the real atmosphere and back- 
ground of a Texas ranch and sets in 
contrast the great plains and 
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ranches, with the resulting free and 
adventurous life with the well regu- 
lated schools and perfectly appoint- 
ed homes of cultured families in the 
east. The story is rather melodra- 
matic and spoils the book, but the 
Texas part is well done and is com- 
mended for that. This book is done 
to show a country as the one above 
is done to show a girl. 


Meigs. The Trade Wind. This 
book won the prize given by Little, 
Brown & Co. for a book for their 
Beacon Hill series. 

Moon. The Flaming Arrow. This 
is to be chosen rather than Nadita. 


It is a story of Indians and has a 
fresh interest. 


Young. The Wondersmith and His 
Son. The author is quite a rare 
and unusual woman with a thorough 
knowledge of Celtic myth and folk- 
lore. She is a student and scholar 
and believes in fairies because she 
has seen them. 


A few of the thirteen points in the 
“Three Owls” by Anne Carroll Moore 
were taken for the basis of discussion. 
(1) Reading is an end in itself. (2) 
Love of reading cannot be graded. 
(3) Thorough mastery of the mechan- 
ics of reading is necessary. Children 
enjoy being able to read to them- 
selves; it is like learning the rules of 
the game, half the pleasure comes 
from the learning, conquering the puz- 
zle. This they can do when they are 
in the second and third grades. The 
question is when do they stop learn- 
ing. It was suggested that a study 
of readers and primers might be in- 
terestingly done by librarians. 

Another question much discussed is 
whether or not children should read 
for credit. Credit for reading a book 
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is much like offering a nickel to look 
at a sunset; the pleasure from the 
thing itself should be the reward. 
Books should be chosen for their posi- 
tive value. The appreciation of good 


form is an active factor in getting 
books read. 

In selecting books the points to be 
considered are: what kind of a book 
is it; who wrote it; who is the pub- 
lisher; what age will read the book 
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(which is one of the hardest points to 
decide) ; but the biggest question of 
all is, is it an honest book. That does 
not mean true, but is it an honest ef- 
fort and has it been done with skill 
and charm, which is after all, literary 
style. 

Miss Van Cleve was persuaded to 
tell a story which charmed her audi- 
ence of grown-ups as much as it does 
the children who hear her. 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 


Introduced by Miss Skogh as the 
apostle of adult education, Jesse Lee 
Bennett, of Arnold, Maryland, gave 
an address on “The Modern World 
and its Outstanding Characteristics,” 
which was followed by an informal re- 
ception by the Trustees of the Joliet 


Library and the hostess librarians. 
Before the lecture Miss Lucille 
Gowey, accompanied by Miss Flor- 
ence Scholl at the piano delighted 
the audience with her lovely soprano 
voice, in a group of songs and gen- 
erously responded to an encore. 


The Modern World and its Outstanding Characteristics. 
By JESSE LEE BENNETT. 


There is no break in the conti- 
nuity of history. 

Each generation has thought it- 
self to be “modern”. Yet there is 
undoubtedly a vast difference be- 
tween what we all feel to be “the 
modern world” and the vast ages 
antecedent to this rapidly moving, 
unified world in which we find our- 
selves. 

Let us ask, what is it to be 
“modern” ? 

Certainly we cannot claim super- 
iority of intelligence. It is doubt- 
ful whether any man now on earth 
is more intelligent than were Euclid 
or Plato or Galileo. 

Is it in superiority of great works? 

Scarcely. However great our ma- 
terial achievements they do not, 
even yet, surpass such works as the 
great Wall of China, the Pyramids 
of Egypt, the City of Angkor and 
many other achievements of the 
ancient world. 


Is it in superiority of culture? 


There is little reason to believe 
that many men or women today are 
living lives more gracious, serene, 
more typical of the highest degree 
of culture than were lived by men 
and women under some of the Chi- 


nese dynasties, in the Roman Em- 
pire of Trajan or Hadrian or in the 
Athens of Pericles, or the Florence 
of Lorenzo. 

Is it in superiority of art? 

Certainly not! For we can scarce- 
ly claim that in the fine arts our con- 
temporary achievements are com- 
parable to the work of such masters 
as Phidias, Michel-Angelo and many 
others. 

It is in entirely different direc- 
tions that we must seek the out- 
standing characteristics of our mod- 
ern world. 

I would venture to say that one of 
these chief characteristics is the 
sense of unity. Those highly culti- 
vated men who lived under Trajan 
and Hadrian, those highly cultivat- 
ed men who discoursed of art and 
philosophy under the olive groves of 
Italy with Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
had no such consciousness of the 
unity of mankind as we possess. 
The discovery of the Western Hem- 
isphere, the circumnavigation of the 
globe, the bringing of the whole 
planet within human understanding 
— all this profoundly affects the 
basis of our thoughts and forces us 
to have a different outlook from men 
of the past. 
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I would venture to say that a sec- 
ond primary characteristic of the 
modern world is the possession of 
what may be called “an area of rela- 
tive certainty”. The breaking down 
of the Aristotelian system by Fran- 
cis Bacon’s Novum Organum sent 
men directly to the investigation of 
phenomena. This, with the devel- 
opment of scientific method, gave 
us what the ancient world did not 
possess — a body of knowledge, a 
system of understanding of natural 
laws immune to all human differ- 
ences because it consists of scien- 
tific generalizations relatively exact, 
verifiable, demonstrable and com- 
municable — true for all men of all 
kinds at all times everywhere. 

That motor car we hear running 
outside will run for any human be- 
ing who understands it. It will run 
for the Pope at Rome or the Grand 
Lama at Lhasa. It will run for an 
Eskimo or a Fiji Islander. It will 
run for a white man or a black man. 
It will run for a rich man or a poor 
man. It is merely the materializa- 
tion of knowledge of natural laws 
discovered by modern scientific 
method. Yet it is essentially mod- 
ern both as a product of the modern 
knowledge and as conducing to the 
swiftness of movement and con- 
sciousness of unity of mankind 
which are essentially modern. 


A third primary characteristic of 
the modern world is the widened 
intellectual horizons made possible 


for us. A man of the past looked 
out into the sky at night and saw 
only “stars”. But we, of today, look 
at those flaming bodies in the 
heavens and know that we are see- 
ing objects millions, hundreds of 
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millions of miles away from us. His- 
tory for the men even of a few hun- 
dred years ago stopped with Egypt 
just as it concerned itself very little 
with the vast populations — past or 
present — of India and China. But, 
today, Ancient Egypt seems very 
close to us when we are enabled by 
the discoveries of modern science to 
project our imaginations hundreds 
of thousands, millions, tens of mil- 
lions of years back into time. 


To the man of a hundred years 
ago this desk I touch would have 
appeared merely “matter”. To us 
it is a whirling chaos of electrons, 
We understand its nature in ways 
which would have seemed almost 
unimaginable even to our great 
grand-fathers. In time then, in 
space and in understanding of the 
constitution of matter our intellec- 
tual horizons have expanded almost 
incredibly. That is certainly one 
of the primary characteristics of 
the modern world. 


In understanding of ourselves and 
of our origin we have made vast 
progress. Today such a book as 
“Why We Behave Like Human Be- 
ings” will explain to us many char- 
acteristics of humanity never 
dreamed of by our forefathers. No 
longer do we see ourselves isolated 
in the universe but as the orderly, 
inexorable result of multitudinous 
natural forces working for millions 
of years. 


We have such understanding of 
the nature of ourselves, of the origin 
and nature of human institutions, of 
the origin and nature of the planet 
on which we find ourselves and of 
the “time” and “space” through 
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which we and our planet move as 
was never before possessed. 
Another primary aspect of the 
modern world, in my opinion, is the 
break down of respect for arbitrary 
authority whether that arbitrary au- 
thority exist in the form of eccle- 
siastical or political denomination. 
These are some of the chief in- 
tangible characteristics of the mod- 
ern world. 
Its tangible characteristics are al- 
most too obvious to need discussion. 
When we can step to the nearest 
telegraph office and send a message 
to Melbourne or Cape Town more 
easily than we could a hundred 
years ago have sent a message from 
Joliet to Chicago; when, tomorrow 
morning, there will be at our break- 
fast tables newspapers bringing us 
the news of the entire world with 
all its hundreds of millions of human 
beings, we need little stressing of 
the external ways in which we vary 
from the world our ancestors knew. 
In Russia, even today, the great 
masses of the population have few 
possessions, few needs — simple gar- 
ments, simple food and a roof over- 
head. These have satisfied them. 
Think how multitudinous are the 
desires of the American people, 
how complicated their needs, how 
intricate their standard of life. This 
elaboration of invention, this un- 
ceasing stimulation of new needs 
and desires, this expansion of ma- 
terial culture as affecting not a rul- 
ing class but the whole population 
is essentially modern. 


Riding around the streets of Chi- 
cago today I was impressed by the 
almost incredible wealth, the teem- 
ing quantity of things and I realized 
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that I was to speak tonight before 
persons whose social function it is 
to spread not things but ideas, 
knowledge. 

I am speaking before librarians. 
That is one name applied to you. I 
prefer to think of you as the cus- 
todians of treasure houses. For un- 
der the roofs of the buildings in 
which you spend your days is the 
accumulated knowledge of all men 
of all ages. It is the most precious 
treasure mankind possesses. Up to 
this time that treasure has either 
been monopolized by a small privi- 
leged class or the libraries contain- 
ing it have been tombs where knowl- 
edge was buried as jewels might be 
buried. 

Is it not one of the most impor- 
tant characteristics of the modern 
world that today these libraries, 
these treasure houses, are becoming 
dynamos rather than tombs; that 
the knowledge contained in the 
books possessed by them is being 
circulated ever more widely, reach- 
ing an even greater portion of the 
population? 

I stressed the fact that two of the 
primary characteristics of the mod- 
ern world are consciousness of unity 
and the possession of a great body 
of knowledge which might be called 
an area of certainty in the general 
mystery which surrounds us. 


The hope of the future lies in the 
more efficient diffusion of that body 
of knowledge throughout ever in- 
creasing portions of the general pop- 
ulation; lies in bringing all men of 
all races to recognize their basic 
homogeneity. Such an activity, 
such a desire was impossible in the 
ancient world. Yet the affections 
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and admiration of men down all the 
centuries has gone out to those who, 
like Plato or Francis Bacon or Dide- 
rot, carried on that great human as- 
piration — the widespread diffusion 
of knowledge, so that all men might 
emerge from ignorance and fear and 
throw back their heads, their eyes 
flashing in the sunlight of under- 
standing. 

Rapidity of movement, the per- 
fecting of devices like the printing 
press, the telegraph, radio, motion 
picture, newspaper; the break down 
of centralized ecclesiastical and 
political authority, the development 
of democracy, the perfecting of ma- 
terial culture and the raising of the 
general standard of life — all these 
were necessary before the library 
could hope to come into its own, 
could hope to become a rival of the 
schools and colleges, could hope to 
become what I believe it to be — 
one of the most vitally strategic 
forces in contemporary civilization. 

That its progress has been tre- 
mendous is evidenced by the mere 
fact that you are gathered here to- 
night — a conference of the librarians 
of a whole state, one of the forty- 
eight states. Here, where but a few 
hundred years ago was wilderness, 
is now a vast imperial city, an in- 
credibly wealthy State. And here 
are meeting the custodians of end- 
less libraries potentially capable of 
giving to the people of Illinois such 
inspiration as, in the ancient world, 
could have been hoped for only by 
the members of a small ruling class. 


Consider the implications of this 


fact. Is it not clear that the in- 
crease of knowledge and the per- 
fecting of devices for communicat- 
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ing knowledge, in conjunction with 
the understanding of the basic unity 
and homogeneity of mankind and ip 
conjunction with the overthrow of 
such arbitrary authority as was as- 
sociated with the Divine Right of 
Kings has resulted in what may be 
called the social organism of hu- 
manity ? 


Are we not, each of us, but indi- 
vidual, intelligent, mobile cells in 
the organism of mankind? Are not 
all our devices of intercommunica- 
tion comparable to the blood stream 
flowing through the body of a man? 
Does not increased and enduring 
human well-being depend upon the 
ever more free and rapid flow of 
thought and knowledge? 


In any case, I find it enormously 
gratifying to think of humanity in 
such terms, I think of the flow of 
knowledge as the thought stream 
of society. Today the control of 
many of the forces constituting that 
thought stream is in undesirable 
hands. If you doubt that statement 
you have but to study some of our 
current tabloid papers, our maga- 
zines, our motion pictures. But the 
schools, the libraries — growing ever 
closer together but not yet close 
enough — are also parts of the mech- 
anism of that thought stream. More 
and more it seems to me that the 
true function of the school is to 
give broad perspective on know! 
edge as a whole, to help each indi 
vidual student to orient himself or 
herself in the great world of knowl- 
edge we possess, while the function 
of the library is to continue the edu- 
cation of each individual after 
school life is over. 
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It is only by the more articulate 
and deliberate efforts of such strate- 
gically placed persons as teachers 
and librarians that the progressive 
degeneration of the common mind 
by propaganda, hysteria and sensa- 
tion can be combated and the chief 
admirable and desirable character- 
istics of the modern world be 
brought to maximum value and 
effectiveness by deliberate promul- 
gation of understanding of them to 
the greatest number of persons. 


The era of specialization has re- 
sulted in many hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans, believing 
knowledge to be chaotic. There is 
obvious everywhere an avid hunger 
for knowledge. But such confusion 
and waste results from the failure of 
the educational system as a whole 
to have adapted itself more readily 
to new conditions and new require- 
ments that many men and women 
grow discouraged in their search. 


The acquisition of knowledge has 
been made to appear painful and 
dificult to them. Yet every one of 
them has some maximum point of 
interest which, if properly ascer- 
tained and developed, can cause the 
acquisition of knowledge to be made 
a zestful and pleasurable undertak- 
ing as the growth of a flower or a 
lamb must be pleasurable to the 
flower or to the lamb. 

It was the deliberate intention 
and object of ruling and exploiting 
classes down the ages to prevent the 
widespread diffusion of knowledge. 
It is the inexorable condition to the 
success of the democratic experi- 
ment that no barriers to the most 
effective diffusion of knowledge be 
permitted to remain. 
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Just as there are tens of thou- 
sands of persons in the State of IIli- 
nois possessing luxuries and com- 
forts which only kings would have 
had a few centuries ago, so there are 
hundreds of thousands of persons 
possessing knowledge and under- 
standing which only priests and the 
ruling classes would have possessed 
a few centuries ago. The manufac- 
turers and business men are always 
perfecting means for the more effi- 
cient distribution of more things. 
Is it not your function to perfect 
means for the more efficient diffu- 
sion of facts and ideas? 


It is essential that knowledge be 
democratized as well as _ political 
power, material wealth and physical 
well-being. Democracy is even yet 
only an experiment. Mr. Wells, in 
his Sorbonne lecture last spring, 
pointed out that it is an experiment 
in which vast multitudes of men and 
women throughout the world are be- 
ginning to lose faith. America 
flaunted this idea of democracy to 
the world. Already we begin to see 
a centralization of wealth and power 
which Jefferson and Lincoln — and 
men who thought like them — feared 
and sought to prevent. The stand- 
ardization of the common mind by 
agencies closely allied with central- 
ized political and financial power is 
one of the gravest dangers to the 
success of democracy in America 
and throughout the world. It is a 
new phase at the old attempt to 
monopolize knowledge. It must not 
be permitted. The forces of civiliza- 
tion which retard the free flow of 
thought are like cancerous growths. 
The instrumentalities which help 
spread thought are like our hearts 
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which are beating, our lungs which 
are taking in oxygen, burning out 
impurities. 

Each individual cell in the social 
organism of man must be rendered as 
intelligent as possible. And _ intelli- 
gence — in the sense I here use the 
word — means such understanding of 
self, of society, of social institutions, 
of the basic essentials of knowledge in 
general that the individual mind will 
be immune to fears and thus immune 
to selfish propaganda and to the sen- 
sationalism and hysteria associated 
with all selfish propaganda. 

I have declared that the libraries in 


a democracy like America are treasure 
‘houses. I would go further and de- 


clare that librarians occupy an almost 
priestly function, that upon the degree 
to which they are far-visioned and 
dynamic may very greatly depend the 


success of the whole democratic ex- 
periment. 


The flowers and the lambs grow in 
the actual soil of earth. The mind of 
man grows in the soil of knowledge — 
a soil which must be constantly clari- 
fied so that the developing tendrils of 
individual curiosity and interest may 
grow into the deep roots of under- 
standing which will support the indi- 
vidual through a life useful, happy and 
aspiring. There is no other soil in 
which man can grow, and all repres- 
sive and exploiting institutions are de- 
pendent for their success upon ren- 
dering this soil sterile. 


Millions of children are being born 
in America every year. Upon the un- 
derstanding they will acquire largely 
depends the future of America and of 
the world. Upon the schools and li- 
braries of America depends the degree 
of effectiveness with which these mil- 
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lions of children will gain, retain and 
develop understanding. 

Up to this time the average Ameri- 
can — product of a pioneer race pre- 
sented with tremendous physical diff- 
culties — has felt books to be some- 
thing distinct and apart from “life”, 
We here tonight know that. books are 
“life”, that only by the use of books 
can men and women grow to their ful] 
stature. The gulf between “books” 
and “life” must be bridged. 


I have seen in one American city re- 
cently how an alert librarian like Jo- 
seph L. Wheeler can quickly aid in 
bridging this gulf, can increase the 
usefulness of a library prodigiously, 
can tie a library into the daily lives 
of the citizens of a great city toa 
degree never before attempted in that 
city. 

One of the continuing chief charac- 
teristics of the world which was not 
“modern” was the monopoly of knowl- 
edge. One of the chief basic charac- 
teristics of the modern world is the 
possession not only of knowledge but 
of endless new instrumentalities for 
the diffusion of that knowledge to 
every man and woman. 


It is therefore that I feel that all 
persons engaged in any aspect of the 
diffusion of knowledge whether as 
teachers or as teachers of the adult 
population — librarians — are con- 
cerned with the most vitally important 
aspect of the contemporary world. 

Think of what could be spread to 
the millions of people here in Illinois 
from the accumulated inspiration and 
beauty which is under the roofs of 
your libraries! Why should all those 
hopeful, aspiring people I saw in Chi- 
cago today be left so much to the ten- 
der mercies of the people, who — fora 
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price! — entertain them with the mo- 
tion pictures, newspapers and maga- 
zines to which they are mostly accus- 
tomed? Your libraries afford finer 
amusement, entertainment. Yet the 
great masses do not come to you in 
sufficient numbers. They do not ap- 
preciate what you have to offer them. 
They have not yet learned that books 
are not something apart from life but 
that, rather, books are life — the only 
effective means of living greater, 
richer, fuller and more satisfactory 
lives. How tragic it really is to know 
that less than one book per capita 
per year is, even yet, sold in this coun- 
try! When Jefferson and his fellows 
dreamed of universal literacy could 
they have believed that such statistics 
would hold true in America when not 
only had universal literacy been 
achieved but when America had be- 
come the wealthiest land of which the 
world has ever dreamed! 


The time is fast approaching, how- 
ever, when America must turn to 
books. The country no longer affords 
physical outlet for the teeming ener- 
gies of its people. Mental outlets are 
necessary. The chance of the librar- 
ies is coming. And I know that you 
will seize the opportunity when it ar- 
rives. 


One way in which you can do so — 
it seems to me — is to stress two ideas 
te those who come into your libraries 
vaguely seeking something — they 
know not what. Stress the idea that 
knowledge is not chaotic. For there 
can be little doubt but that the average 
man and woman really feels that 
knowledge is either chaotic or else that 
it can be gained only by a few at the 
cost of prodigious effort. Stress the 
fact that your library can help the in- 
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dividual orient himself or herself in 
life and in the world of knowledge. 


To come out here from Maryland 
I had to get time-tables. I had to 
know where Chicago and Joliet are. 
I knew where I was coming. If I 
were to go around the world I know 
— as the result of a lifetime of reading 
— just where I should want to go, just 
where the most famous, interesting 
and delightful places on earth happen 
to be. 


Should not libraries be maps to men 
and women of today? Should they 
not afford understanding of the gen- 
eral outlines of the great world of 
knowledge so that, with the minimum 
waste motion, each individual can 
learn what there is to know, can go, 
without waste motion, to the points in 
the world of knowledge of maximum 
interest and importance to each of 
them? 


Men have wandered aimlessly all 
over the world not understanding what 
they are seeing, not knowing that they 
were passing near famous and won- 
derful places easily accessible. Do 
not endless men and women wander 
aimlessly, without plan or direction 
in that world of knowledge contained 
in the books on the shelves of your 
respective libraries? Once you can 
convince those who come to you that 
knowledge is orderly and to be ac- 
quired without pain ; once you can give 
those who come to you general orien- 
tation ; can steer them away from dull 
books, from aimless, undirected read- 
ing, can associate books in their minds 
with the ideas of zestfulness, growth, 
adventure and guidance I think you 
will find more books being used and 
the general level of American culture 
rising. 
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Men want knowledge. They want 
it with the same passion they want 
food. Someone has well said that men 
remember the source of a stimulating 
idea as well as they remember the 
source of palatable food. I stand 
here with a plea that intellectual food 
deliberately and consciously be made 
more palatable to the people of a vast, 
wealthy new democracy by those en- 
trusted with its custody — the librar- 
ians ! 

Vast changes are before us. Had 
I stood on this platform fifteen years 
ago and predicted that within the next 
fifteen years there would be a world 
war in which ten million men would 
die and three hundred billion dollars of 
wealth be destroyed; that the Roman- 
offs and Hohenzollerns would be over- 
thrown, that Russia would become a 
Communist State and Germany a So- 
cialist Republic; that America would 
have Prohibition and Woman Suf- 
frage ; that a man would fly across the 
Atlantic in thirty-three hours; that 
twenty million motor cars would be 
in use in America, you would all have 
— quite rightly — thought me mad. 
Yet those and many other quite as un- 
likely things did come to pass. 

More will come to pass in the next 
fifteen years. America, with six per 
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cent of the population and half the 
gold of the world, will be affected by 
all that happens. Her security and 
well-being may depend upon the 
amount of intelligence and knowledge 
wisely diffused among her people. If 
the people come, ever more and more, 
to concern their minds only with sen- 
sation, with the tabloid newspaper 
heroes and heroines, the motion pic- 
ture god and goddesses — tabloid 
minds and celluloid emotions! — the 
future of America may well be inse- 
cure and perilous. It was not to have 
tens of millions read about “Peaches 
and Browning” that Jefferson and his 
fellows tried to found a great democ- 
racy with universal literacy ! 

Dare I conclude by stating my earn- 
est belief that if the schools and li- 
braries more effectively fulfill the so- 
cial function entrusted to them there 
will be a decreasing interest in the 
mental pabulum that so many panders 
offer the American people in so many 
papers, magazines and motion pic- 
tures; an increasing interest in the 
vast new knowledge suffusing the 
world; an increasing recognition of 
the duties of the citizens of a great 
democracy and of the privileges of 
living in this sunlit, swiftly-moving, 
aspiring and inspiring modern world? 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 


Diversified Librarianship; its Trials and Compensations. 
By LILA STONEMETZ, Librarian, Fairfield Public Library. 


My song is of the little library, 
where one person does everything ex- 
cept act as janitor. She selects and 
orders the books, prepares them for 
the shelves, accessions, catalogs, ar- 
ranges, mends and discards. She at- 
tends to the loan desk, keeps accounts, 
looks after the correspondence and 
pays the bills. She is reference librar- 
jan; and that is not to be sneezed at 
in a town where there is no_high- 
school library and which has the usual 
assortment of woman’s clubs. She is 
children’s librarian. She is publicity 
man. She is a convenient safety-valve 
for the joys and sorrows of those who 
just will drop in for a visit. She is 


expected to know the contents of 
every book in her library and some 


that are not. She must find time to 
read books and book reviews and have 
an eye to the building up of a balanced 
collection on a diminutive allowance. 


Do forgive her if occasionally she 
improves upon excellent Miss Mow- 
cher and says, “Ain’t I versatile?” 
For, once in a while, just often 
enough to prevent her from becom- 
ing self-complacent, some naive soul 
remarks, “You have an easy job, 
haven’t you, so much time to sit down 
here and read.” 


At such times the librarian summons 
her sense of humor and refrains from 
running amuck. 


But what does she find that justifies 
her working, week after week, with 
few holidays, on the smallest of small 
salaries? There are certainly trials; 
what are some of the compensations? 
I can but be personal. 


I find that one of the best things 
is the friendly contact with people 
I know and who call me by my first 
name. My patrons are not stran- 
gers who have to be “identified” by 
cards. I know them, their tastes, 
their positions and conditions in 
life. Each is interesting from a per- 
sonal standpoint and the side-opin- 
ions, sometimes coming from most 
unexpected sources are often worth 
hours of patient toil. 


There is my civil war veteran, 
who reads mostly history, biography 
and a little travel and who aston- 
ished me one day by asking for the 
Private Life of Helen of Troy. I 
gave him the book with an inward 
giggle. When he returned it he 
said seriously, “You know I think 
her husband was a remarkable man, 
a remarkable man to put up with 
her, and she never showed any signs 
of remorse.” Now my civil war 
veteran is himself a remarkable 
man. Past eighty, head erect, still 
singing in one of the church choirs 
and keeping abreast of the times. 
He frequently asks for good books 
before they appear in the booklist. 


There is also the boy who earns 
his living, working for his father in 
that most prosaic of places, — a gro- 
cer’s store; but who spends his 
spare time tramping about and 
sketching. He is very shy and so 
frail physically that I am in con- 
stant wonder at his surviving the 
seasons. I have never seen any one 
more appreciative of beauty in every 
form. He has spent hours in the li- 
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brary looking for a single word with 
a certain shade of meaning and no 
substitute will do. Suppose the lit- 
tle book which he is writing and 
illustrating is never published. He 
is the richer for having tried and I 
am certainly no poorer for having 
gained his confidence. 


The pretty young matron who 
loves poetry, the doctor next door 
who is addicted to historical novels 
but who always leaves the choice to 
me, the many who come seeking 
recreation, the gratifying few who 
really read, and the members of my 
board; these are my friends, usual- 
ly amiable and not too exacting. 


Of course there are other and less 
happy kinds of contacts, but I shall 
spare you the details. It is suff- 
cient to say that the librarian is not 


infrequently tempted to join the 


prophet under a juniper tree. 
would have much in common. 


They 


One learns to step softly, softly 
on broad and neutral ground, bor- 
dering upon other people’s religious 
convictions; and as for tact, it be- 
comes a positive vice. 

Mr. Robinson has credited Tris- 
tram with this little sarcasm regard- 
ing King Mark. “Honor from him? 
If he found Honor walking here in 
Cornwall, he would send men to 
name it, and would arrest it as a 
trespasser.” I wonder if librarians 
ever find Truth walking, and in the 
name of Diplomacy, arrest it as a 
trespasser. 


Now in the small, small library, 
the librarian is her own cataloger. 
I have cataloged all of my library, 
— with my own two fore fingers, 
and ‘Publish it not in the streets of 
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Ascalon,” I furnished the typewrit- 
er with which it was done. And as 
this is work which requires space 
and solitude; space for the tools 
which must be within reach, soli- 
tude to enable one to concentrate 
upon the work; very obviously it 
must be done when the library jis 
closed. 


One young man remarked to me, 
“You are doing a lot of thankless 
work down here”. To which I re- 
plied, “Think of the experience | 
am having.” And aside from the 
convenience of a card catalog, truly 
when I look at those trays of orderly 
cards I think I know how the artist 
feels who has hung his first picture, 
or the musician who has made a 
successful debut before a critical 
audience, or the author who has 
just published his first book. And 
yet I should hate to do cataloging 
and nothing else. There is spice in 
variety. There are other advantag- 
es also. When one grows tired of 
any one task one can turn to another 
with a perfectly clear conscience, 
for no matter what the work in hand 
may be there are always half a 
dozen other things just shrieking 
for attention. One can always mend 
books ! 

Mending books! The dishwash- 
ing, stocking-darning end of library 
house keeping. What possible com- 
pensation can there be in that? Re- 
member that the mender also looks 
after the shelving of the books, and 
perhaps it is just a matter of pride 
to see the volumes neatly mended 
and recased and marching in self- 
respecting, upright rows; not frayed 
and lop-sided with ragged loose 
leaves protruding. 
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There is the book agent, a trial 
that may not be peculiar to the one 
man library; but, where there are 
assistants it seems to me that the 
librarian can occasionally be “out”. 
while if you are the entire staff you 
are obviously “in” and legitimate 
prey. Even these experiences are 
not always devoid of joy. 

Not long ago a well-dressed, mid- 
dle-aged person spent some time 
trying to sell me a set of children’s 
books. Being unsuccessful she went 
out and canvassed the town. After 


a few days she returned to the li- 
brary, having sold only one set of 
her wares. She reported that every- 
where she went the mothers said, 
“But our children get such lovely 
books at the library we do not need 
That was my re- 


to buy many.” 
ward. 

This brings me to one of the most 
satisfying phases of small library 
work, that with the children. The 
children who come to my library 
have perfectly free access to the 
juvenile shelves. They may take 
down book after book in making a 
selection and it is true that I find 
fewer children’s books out of place 
than I find on the adult shelves. 

I am jealous for the children’s col- 
lection. Practically every book hand 
picked and bearing the stamp of au- 
thority and just as many beautiful, 
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illustrated editions as we can afford. 
And how the children love the pic- 
tures. I have tried placing two 
copies of Robinson Crusoe or King 
Arthur side by side; one in a dull, 
unadorned edition and the other, 
big, beautiful and bright with illus- 
trations; and then watched with in- 
terest how unfailingly the eager lit- 
tle searcher selects the copy with the 
pictures. He may not know that this 
book or that is illustrated by any one 
of the many artists who do such 
work, and if he knew he would not 
remember; but assuredly he will 
carry through life, with the memory 
of the story, the association of the 
picture. 

And is it too much for me to hope 
that in future years these children 
may have with the memory of the 
crowded little library on First street, 
and the beautiful books, just a lit- 
tle thought of me? I wonder. 

And those of high-school age! I 
am happy when every chair is occu- 
pied by a busy student, hard at work 
on a “semester theme.” I want them 
all to be able to say, “She was 
neither too busy nor too tired to help 
us find our references.” 

After all, are not the trials of di- 
versified librarianship mere surface 
irritations like prickly heat; but 
the compensations much more than 
skin deep — touching the heart. 
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The Children’s Library — Its Opportunities and Its Obligations. 
By MILDRED BUSH, Children’s Librarian, Peoria Public Library. 


It is a great pleasure to be here 
this morning, and I am indeed grate- 
ful for this opportunity to put into 
words some convictions in regard to 
the responsibility of the library to 
the children of our communities that 
bit by bit have been shaping them- 
selves in my mind. I am going to 
ask if you will be just a little in- 
dulgent with me, and if 1 am a bit 
biased or seem to have lost my sense 
of proportion, will you not remem- 
ber that the thing that we ourselves 
are doing and in which we are in- 
terested always seems a great deal 
more important to us than the other 
fellow’s job. Some years ago it was 
my privilege to take a course in 
salesmanship. In that course I 
learned, among other things, two 
very important truths, the first, that 
either consciously or unconsciously 
we are all salesmen. Second, it mat- 
ters not whether the thing we are 
trying to sell is some material com- 
modity, whether it is ourselves, or 
whether it is an idea or belief which 
we hold to be true, every sale satis- 
factorily consummated is the result 
of adhering to certain fixed laws 
which, briefly, are as follows: “First, 
gain the favorable attention of your 
prospective customer; next, arouse 
his interest in your proposition; 
stimulate that interest until it de- 
velops into a desire to have the thing 
you are selling; intensify that desire 
until it blossoms into decision; and 
lastly, and incidentally most import- 
ant of all, strengthen that decision 
until it results in action, and your 
customer, figuratively speaking at 
least, signs on the dotted line.” 


The thing I want to sell to you intel- 
ligent progressive librarians and li- 
brary executives this morning is the 
idea that the development of the 
children’s departments of your li- 
braries is of fundamental and vital 
importance in your scheme for effec- 
tive service, not only in the library 
itself, but in the whole community, 
So in order to do this, may I first di- 
rect your favorable and unpreju- 
diced attention to the children’s li- 
braries in Illinois. I wish that I 
might stir your interest in those li- 
braries. I wish that those of us 
who are working in them, who are 
consecrated to that work, heart and 
soul, and who do visualize the needs 
and realize the opportunities for 
constructive service there might 
stimulate that interest until it de- 
velops into an ardent desire to im- 
prove and extend their present 
spheres of activity; that we might 
further intensify that desire until it 
crystalizes into a definite decision 
to concentrate your energies for 
awhile on these departments; and 
lastly, having come to that decision, 
that you might go back to your re- 
spective libraries, make a survey of 
the situation in your community and 
outline a program of expansion and 
achievement. 

Just at present, on every side we 
hear the slogan “Adult Education, 
Adult Education.” Those of you who 
were fortunate enough to be in Toron- 
to this summer at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Library Associa- 
tion, remember how that idea colored 
every speech and every discussion. 
We realize that it is a splendid anda 
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worth while project and one which 
even a superficial observer may read- 
ily see we sadly need. We are prone 
to pride ourselves on the fact that 
we are a literate nation, we view with 
complacency our growing number of 
schools and colleges, and we boast of 
our adequate school tax, but still there 
is an ever increasing demand for some 
sort of Adult Education to raise the 
general average of intelligence and to 
keep people growing after they are 
grown up. We have many ways 
of ascertaining these facts. Cor- 
respondence school statistics are 
enlightening finger posts, as are 
also government reports. Do you 


know that the last U. S. Govern- 
ment Census shows that in our 
country right now, there are six il- 
literates out of every hundred popula- 
tion? I know that you do recall that 


during the war we found to our sur- 
prise and horror that out of the mil- 
lion and a half physically perfect 
young men between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty-one examined, 
one out of every four was unable to 
read or write the English language; 
and I feel with you a very real sense 
of shame and alarm in the knowledge 
that it is possible for there to be in 
these United States today over five 
million people over ten years of age 
who can neither read nor write. Nor 
can we shift the responsibility or the 
blame for that condition upon the 
foreigners within our gates, or upon 
the ignorant negro, for over a million 
and a quarter of that five million are 
native born whites. Even that is not 
an exact report of the situation for 
the numbers recorded are only those 
who have confessed their lack of 
karning to the Census taker, and there 
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are undoubtedly many thousands more 
of whom there is no record. And the 
result of all this to our national life? 
Some one has said that “results are 
what you expect and consequences are 
what you get.” That is especially apt 
here. Editorial writers from all over 
the country are thundering at us from 
the pages of every newspaper and 
magazine of the menace of the situa- 
tion. To you people who are used 
to thinking straight I do not need to 
stop to point out the crime that arises 
from ignorance, the political corrup- 
tion and the mental and spiritual pov- 
erty that makes these uneducated and 
unenlightened communities fertile hot 
beds of socialism and anarchism and 
discontent, and all those agencies that 
tend to tear down and destroy the De- 
mocracy we have fought and bled so 
many times to maintain. 

And yet, in the face of these over- 
whelming facts and needs, I am go- 
ing to dare to ask you if, after all, 
in this present program of Adult Edu- 
cation we are accomplishing our aim, 
whether we have probed to the very 
root of the matter and have finally dis- 
covered the right solution to the prob- 
lem we are facing. I think we will all 
admit that in the last analysis there 
isn’t a single problem whether so- 
cial, political, economic, national, 
local, or individual, that can not be 
solved by constructive education 
(please note that I say in the last 
analysis) but after all isn’t this prob- 
lem of Adult Education a result 
rather than a cause? And like the 
physician who first must determine the 
reason for his patients’ symptoms be- 
fore he can successfully cure the di- 
sease, will it not be necessary to first 
find and remove the cause of the con- 
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dition we deplore before we can prop- 
erly provide a remedy? Isn’t it the old 
idea of providing the pound of cure 
instead of taking advantage of the 
ounce of prevention? It seems to me 
it we face this problem fairly and 
squarely we must first ask ourselves 
this “What has brought about this 
unusually great demand for Adult 
Education?” And as we carefully 
go back step by step and trace the 
development of that need do we not 
find a deplorable lack of proper edu- 
cational facilities during childhood, 
which is the logical and psycholog- 
ical time for training the mind of 
the individual? Let me say here 
that this is not in any sense a criti- 
cism of our schools or of their 
methods. It may well be a criti- 
cism of the circumstances which 
make it impossible for children to 
take advantage of the opportunities 
existing for education, for we know 
that in spite of our splendid school 
systems and excellent school laws 
that each year thousands of boys 
and girls are forced, whether they 
will or no, into industrial life and 
away from school and opportunities 
for mental development. I wonder 
if you do know just how true that 
is. Are you aware that for every 
one person who has the advantage 
and privilege of a higher education 
(college or university) there are 
three who receive the education of 
the secondary or high schools, and 
sixty-five who receive only an ele- 
mentary education, and that in the 
lower grades? We have learned that 
every community tends to a level 
of intelligence and that no civiliza- 
tion can rise higher than its lowest 
class. Ignorance and prejudice and 
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all the other evils that come from 
untutored minds are responsible for 
more individual, national and inter- 
national misunderstandings and lack 
of cooperation and advancement 
than any other agencies; and if our 
boys and girls do not have oppor- 
tunities in school for the education 
which they need to equip them for 
life and to make them not necessar- 
ily cultured but intelligent members 
of society, then it’s our job to fur- 
nish them with an equivalent of 
which they may take advantage out of 
school. And we maintain that the 
Children’s Library may and should 
furnish that equivalent. It is pos- 
sible for us to link it up so closely 
with the school that even the chil- 
dren who drop out in the lower 
grades will have formed the library 
habit, and will have learned to turn 
simply and naturally to the books 
they find there to supplement the 
information and inspiration they 
would otherwise obtain in their 
classes. Further, the library should 
have a carefully worked out plan of 
extension that would reach the chil- 
dren in the rural districts where the 
rate of illiteracy is over three times 
as great as it is in the cities. May 
I say again, that I do not for one 
minute mean to say that the library 
should or can take the place of the 
school. It seems to me their func- 
tions are quite different. The funda- 
mental purpose of the school is to 
provide the tools to work with, then 
the library sharpens those tools and 
provides the material to work on, 
together with the inspiration to do 
the work. It is never the machinery 
but the intangible spirit of any in- 
stitution that is the real measure of 
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its worth. The spirit of the modern 
forward looking children’s library is 
no longer a beautiful but passive 
one which murmurs softly to any 
boy or girl who by chance may 
pause to listen, “Here I stand, and 
wait. Come if you will and take 
what you decire of all my treasures.” 
On the contrary, it is a mighty and 
dynamic force which thunders to 
the world, “It matters not whether 
you work with your hands or your 
brain, your success depends on your 
contact with high ideals and con- 
stant mental development. Your 
1927 brain will not do for 1928, nor 
will your 1928 brain do for 1929. 
But I can help you develop a 1928 
brain and a 1929 brain and so on un- 
til you have achieved the ultimate of 
which you are capable. You may go 
where you will or accomplish what 
you wish if you are willing to pay 
the price, and I will gladly and free- 
ly help equip you with the coin to 
pay that price.” And when we have 
reached out and drawn in all the 
children of all the people of all the 
land, and have taught them to turn 
to us for information and inspira- 
tion as well as recreation will we 
not have had at least some small 
part in lessening the great need for 
Adult Education? 

I realize that I have spoken of 
but one small phase of Adult Educa- 
tion, its efforts to provide learning 
for those who missed it in their 
youth. I know, too, the splendid 
work that has been done in promot- 
ing systematic study for out-of- 
school readers, in cooperating with 
labor and industry, and in its many 
and far reaching other activities. 
The American Library Association 
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may indeed point with pride to its 
many worthwhile and inspiring 
achievements, but I do beg for a 
share of that wonderful thought and 
energy for these children’s depart- 
ments of ours which are too often 
neglected or discounted. We need 
more trained or experienced leaders 
consecrated to their work, women 
who not only know and love books 
but who also love and understand 
children. We need adequate bud- 
gets and definite and carefully 
planned programs of activity. With 
such resources and backgrounds 
there are certain definite contribu- 
tions to its life and growth which 
any community may legitimately 
expect from its children’s library. 
First, these departments may be 
most potent factors in making for 
good citizenship by training the 


minds of the boys and girls, devel- 
oping judgment and discrimination 
and teaching them to think things 


through. It is a commonplace in 
the theory of education that knowl- 
edge, per se, is not the final goal of 
education but that the real purpose 
of learning is to develop the mind 
into an efficient instrument that will 
be fitted to deal successfully with 
new facts in any field of endeavor 
or with new problems however 
strange or difficult. The individual 
who in his youth has been taught to 
use his mind and to think things 
through will not be swept away by 
majority opinion, nor unduly in- 
fluenced by politicians who do not 
love their country or financiers who 
exploit its resources. He will realize 
and appreciate the fact that the li- 
brary may not only supplement and 
vitalize his work while in school, but 
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if for any reason he is forced out of 
school, it affords an unlimited reser- 
voir of information to which he may 
turn at will. 

I only just mentioned a while ago 
our foreign problem and its influ- 
ence on our educational standard. 
The library may also play an ex- 
ceedingly important part in our 
Americanization program. I won- 
der if I may give you some examples 
of what I mean rather than making 
definite statements of facts (Max — 
Wilhelm — Lipkin — Molnar.) So 
you see we are helping to make good 
citizens by interpreting America to 
them as well as training their minds. 


Then too, the children’s library 
may be a potent factor in helping 
the child achieve material success 
as he grows older and takes an 
active part in the life of the com- 
munity. Fully eighty percent of the 
information he acquires outside of 
the common phenomena of nature 
and the world about him comes to 
him through the printed page; 
therefore upon the ease and rapidity 
with which he apperceives, that is, 
interprets, comprehends, digests and 
assimilates in terms of his own ex- 
perience, what is necessary for him 
to receive through that medium, the 
more quickly will he reach his goal. 


Reading also develops the imagina- 
tion, and we are rather slowly coming 
to realize that regardless of who or 
what we are, our imagination measures 
our success. It is the one quality com- 
mon to all great men whatever their 
medium of expression, and we will do 
well to remember that the same imag- 
ination and curiosity that is the charm 
of childhood is also the divine fire of 
the scientist directed to constructive 
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expression. This, of course, does not 
mean that the imagination of the child 
should be encouraged to run riot in a 
Munchausen like way (Story — Emily 
and bear) but it does mean that a 
lively imagination stimulated in the 
proper way, plus work, may conquer 
the world. The child whose mind js 
a store-house of facts and _ statistics 
may be utterly confused and distraught 
in an emergency, but the lad whose 
imagination prompted him to reply to 
the examination question, “How do 
you keep milk sweet?”, “Leave it in 
the cow”, as well as the small boy who 
when asked how old he was replied, 
“Well, I’m really twelve, but”, hope- 
fully, “my pants are marked sixteen!” 
will at least manage to keep up with 
the procession. 


We have said that our Children’s 
Libraries through their book contacts 
stimulate and develop the minds of the 
children who frequent them, and so 
help produce intelligent citizens. We 
have also said that they increase the 
individual’s chances of material suc- 
cess by developing his imagination, but 
they may do even more than that. 
Wide and right reading establishes 
right attitudes, and develops socially 
minded individuals who will help 
break down race prejudice, religious 
bigotry, superstition, political and eco- 
nomic enmity and international dis- 
trust. Books, good books, help the 
child to become articulate ; to not only 
think great thoughts, but to clothe them 
in words, give them form and _ sub- 
stance that they may be a comfort or 
an inspiration to his fellow men in 
times of storm and stress. 


Lastly, through his books he gains 
a better understanding of human na- 
ture and experience, he learns how to 
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react constructively to the various ex- 

riences of life as he meets them, and 
best of all, his eyes are opened to the 
glory of the commonplace and he, too, 
may come to see “sermons in stones, 
and books in running brooks,” and his 
life will be richer and fuller because 
of the overtones added to his common 
daily experiences. 

I headed this little talk “The Chil- 
dren’s Library — its opportunities and 
its obligations.” I have tried to show 
you that we do glimpse the glorious 
opportunities that are ours. We real- 
ize that we are the Builders of the 
Builders of the Nation, and that upon 
the excellence of our foundation de- 
pends the stability and the permanence 
of the structure. We accept the ob- 
ligation, but we ask your interest and 
cooperation in the enterprise. Years 
ago wise old King Solomon said this, 
“Through wisdom is an house builded ; 
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and by understanding it is established ; 
and by knowledge shall the chambers 
be filled with all precious and pleasant 
riches.” “To fill the houses of their 
minds with precious and pleasant 
riches” — that is the eternal debt that 
each generation owes to the next. We 
dare not break faith. 

May I close with a little verse 
which I feel beautifully epitomizes 
the idea I have been trying so haltingly 
to convey this morning— 

“I gave a beggar from my little store 
of wealth some gold. 

He took the shining ore, and came 
again and yet again 

Still cold and hungry as before. 

I gave a thought, and through that 
thought of mine he found himself 
A man, supreme, divine, fed, clothed, 

and crowned with blessings mani- 

fold, 
And now he begs no more!” 


A Profession to Grow in. 
By EFFIE LANSDEN, Librarian, Cairo Public Library. 


Could you count on all your digits 
the number of library addresses to 
which you have listened, or perhaps 
have merely sat through, on what the 


librarian may do for the Public? 
Time and the number of digits both 
fail you. In this effort you are to 
listen or sit through, you may take 
your choice, to something you may do 
for yourself. We may be so unaccus- 
tomed to this that we shall hardly 
grasp the thought at first listening, or 
sitting. 

Times without number we have 
been addressed as to our duty to the 
public but now we are to do that which 
is delightful to most of us — we are to 
talk about ourselves. You remember 
in the Way of all flesh, as Theobald 


and his wife drove home in their car- 
riage from a tiresome dinner. Theo- 
bald says there was no conversation 
and he enjoyed the company that was 
to him the most delightful in the world 
— his own. It is our own company 
this morning. 

If there strays into our remarks a 
slant toward advice let us remind you 
that in this matter, years make 
changes. In youth you little heed the 
advice of elders; that of your con- 
temporaries is much more to your 
fancy; the suggestions of those 
younger seem impertinent. As you 
grow older the advice of your elders 
wins your respect and sometimes your 
acceptance; the advice of your con- 
temporaries is questioned, its value 
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analyzed; and the advice of youth, 
strange as this may be is given more 
attention. You fear to be considered 
as growing old yourself. This atti- 
tude appears often in your relation to 
your work. Your age determines 
much the attitude you take toward it. 


A profession to grow in. It brings 
the idea of being rooted or grounded. 
Planting is the first requisite of 
growth. With that must come nour- 
ishment from earth, air, sunlight and 
rain, then we have the fruit. Frequent 
transplantings will interfere with fruit 
bearing. There is much said and writ- 
ten as to the migratory habits of young 
librarians. This wandering is prompt- 
ed by a fondness for change, desire to 
see the country, try new fields, make 
more money; all of which enters into 
the flitting from place to place. This 
planting and uprooting has an evident 
effect on the type of service produced. 
Frequently the librarian has not re- 
mained long enough to discover what 
fruit might be brought forth in that 
field. 


The question often comes to mind: 
“Do libraries make librarians or do 
librarians make libraries?’ Your 
thoughts will turn at once to libraries 
which have been made by a librarian, 
one of such commanding personality 
that the library’s success and reputa- 
tion are largely due to that. On the 
other hand there is so often found in 
the profession the personality lacking 
in distinction whose library is just the 
“public library”, in the main, like most 
of them, with no marked character 
which makes it an asset in the town. 


It is well to remind you that you 
are the head of an organization which 
Mr. Dana thus describes: “No other 
institution which society has brought 
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forth is so wide in its scope; so uni- 
versal in its appeal; so near to every- 
one of us; so inviting to both young 
and old; so fit to teach, without arro- 
gance the ignorant and without falter- 
ing the wisest.” “The public library 
is the center of all the activities that 
make for social efficiency.” We may 
ask ourselves: Is mine that kind of in- 
stitution? Is my library and am I, 
as its librarian, worth consideration? 
As we learn of the lives of these li- 
brarians of commanding personality 
we find that they have been readers 
and deep lovers of books. They have 
begun early this companionship of 
books often as the result of introduc- 
tions to them by some _ enthusiastic 
reader; an energizing influence con- 
veyed because of a genuine love of 
literature. 


The earth, air, sunshine and rain 
which the growth of the librarian de- 
mands is the reading which that li- 
brarian does. It’s an old, old story, 
with its repetition so often falling on 
deaf ears. Have we the reading 
habit? As I have gone about the 
state to our regional meetings, have 
seen the response of some librarians 
when new books were being talked of, 
I have been astonished. Some search- 
ing wildly in their minds for a book 
to talk of, some eager to pass on the 
word of a new or worth while book, 
some having read only fiction, and that 
of a mediocre type, some having read 
only magazines, and some only tech- 
nical journals. Truly an amazing 
showing for those who are to induce 
others to read, to know what is the 
chief joy of life. 


Do you average one book a week 
of either type? Do you read for rec- 
reation, for inspiration or mental 
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stimulation? Are we the blind trying 
to bring light to others feeling or 
knowing not our own lack of light. 
We offer educational advantages to 
others but many of us are loath to take 
advantage of them ourselves. The 
need for more inclusive reading was 
borne in upon us as we read questions 
and answers in the recent literary 
quizzes in the Saturday Tribune. 
Among us are master librarians whom 
we feel could have answered most of 
those questions. There are those of 
our group who are studying, taking 
courses of cultural value, realizing 
their need for a better equipment. I 
am happy to commend to you the re- 
cently inaugurated course in creative 
reading sponsored by the Institute of 
Current Literature, with Professor 
Robert Emmons Rogers of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, as 
editor. 


It is a course of instruction by emi- 
nent writers, to develop literary judg- 
ment, which is approved and endorsed 
by librarians and teachers of English. 
The sanity, good sense and simplicity 
of the criticisms is refreshing. They 
are so far removed from the sophis- 
tication of the strained and studied ef- 
forts of many of the reviews librar- 
ians are obliged to weather in their 
quest for new books. The comments 
are marked by a discriminating choice 
of words, quite free from pedantry 
and smartness. 


You will have to burn the midnight 
mazda, there’s no doubt about that 
and if your taste is for novels mainly, 
remember that Sir John Herschel said, 
“The novel in its best form, is one 
of the most powerful engines of civili- 
zation ever invented.” It has psycho- 
logical value in that it takes people 
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out of themselves. I am reminded of 
a former patron of ours who always 
wanted a novel of “high society”. 


In the Library Journal this summer 
this was said by Eduard Champion, 
French librarian, in an article on li- 
brarians in the United States : “Ameri- 
cans think and act best when they think 
and act in common, therefore they buy 
their books in common, or delegate 
this task to one of them, their libra- 
rians. Scholarly in only a slight de- 
gree, they have greatly developed li- 
brary technique.” In connection with 
this common buying of books by the 
librarian some one has said, the li- 
brarian looks at the sea of praise re- 
viewers pour over nearly all that is 
published and observes that the num- 
ber of masterpieces is innumerable. 


In the New York Times early this 
month we saw the notice that October 
3d to 7th was Authors’ Week at Wana- 
maker’s celebrating the opening of The 
‘Librarium.’ The Times put this in 
quotations. It is really a book store de- 
signed to represent the library of an 
ancient Manor House of some country 
estate in England; an Elizabethan li- 
brary in the heart of New York which 
gives book lovers an atmosphere in 
which to browse and incidentally to 
buy books. The Authors’ League was 
sponsoring a tea there at which thirty 
noted writers were to be present, auto- 
graphing as usual. Thus are used in 
combination, setting, atmosphere, 
author, book and dealer, all to promote 
sales; to get the book and the public 
attached to one another. All of this 
is an aid to our profession. 


It was the Emperor Julian the Apos- 
tate who said, “Some love horses, some 
birds, others wild beasts, but from 
boyhood I have been possessed with 
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the desire of acquiring and owning 
books.” The loss of many of our pop- 
ular books indicates that there are 
other apostates than the early Roman ; 
those who are possessed with the de- 
sire to acquire and own books, even 
though they do belong to the Public 
Library. But Julian said, “some love 
horses, some birds, some wild beasts,” 
and in this connection we remember 
the tastes of our public, our efforts to 
ascertain and supply them. Here en- 
ters the humility of the learner ever 
seeking to know his people that he 
may lead them. 

The librarian’s duties extend far be- 
yond the consideration of literature. 
He is the administrator of a business 
which must compete with other forms 
of business and entertainment. He 
must be a good executive, a good 
manager, knowing how to get the in- 
come for his institution, how to spend 
it and how to get results for the 
money that is spent, with effective 
service from his staff and satisfaction 
from the public—his fellow citizens. 

The day has passed when the librar- 
ian spent all her time in the library, 
out of touch with much of the town. 
I have changed my pronoun on pur- 
pose, formerly I used he and his and 
now I say she and hers for it is here 
the woman librarian fails oftener than 
the man. He realizes how soon he 
will be left high and dry in his li- 
brary with mainly the contacts of his 
staff, if he does not mingle with men 
of the town and take part in its civic 
and club life. 

Dr. Bostwick is a fine example of a 
librarian who figures in the civic and 
social life of his city. I was pleased 
recently to hear it said of one of our 
best known women librarians in Illi- 
nois: “She is prominently identified 
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with the social life of our city”, a 
place well known for its really fine 
society. There is the constant temp. 
tation to be tied down by your work; 
absorbed in administration and detail 
you may fail to mingle with the towns- 
people and fail to let them know you, 


You know specialization sometimes 
tends to progress in a groove, and 
many people regard librarians as pos- 
sessors of one track minds. Remem- 
ber everyone has a life with its obliga- 
tions and privileges outside of his 
profession or business. You know 
there are librarians who shine in other 
lines than professional ones, mainly in 
the literary field. It was Margaret 
Widdemer, poet and novelist, who said 
she “descended from librarianship to 
authorship.” 


The urge to write and the education 
and culture which accompany creative 
work seem to be the chief magnets 
which draw librarians from the pro- 
fession. It is rarely forsaken except 
for literary work. We know many 
teachers who leave their calling to 
enter other fields, but it is almost the 
rule, once a librarian, always one. 


I believe the usual attitude of city 
librarians is one rather of sympathy 
for the fellow librarian who spends 
her efforts in a smaller town, away 
from the city. Rather is the librarian 
of the smaller city to be envied. Her 
position in this small town is often 
an enviable one. She has friendly 
contacts with the best people of that 
town, the wise, the educated, the am- 
bitious in all walks of life are all 
known by her. To her place of busi- 
ness there is a daily pilgrimage of 
worthwhile individuals wanting her 
help, often her guidance. Does she 
have a real following? She does and 
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if she has served well her commun- 
ity she has a place second to none in 
the cultural life of that place. Re- 
cently some one said to me the position 
of the teacher in the community has 
changed as much as that of the minis- 
ter in some communities. He said: 
“You know they were once so looked 
up to.” Perhaps the librarian is hav- 
ing “her day” now and filling that 
niche where she may be looked up 
to, or perhaps we had better try to 
get into that niche before we are 
beaten to it. 


We have the compensations in in- 
tellectual and social contacts with 
members of the board and the patrons 
which have brought lasting friend- 
ships to many of our number. Can 
you imagine a more devoted or genu- 
ine friendship, city wide in its reaches 
than that won by Caroline M. Hewins 
at Hartford? She grew up with her 
city and left a mark on its life. The 
tributes paid her by friends at her 
funeral were not those given to a mere 
official They were the outpourings 
of appreciation by real friends. 


A compensation which looms large 
in this profession in which we trust 
we are growing, is the companionship 


of fellow workers. There is a true 
bond, which unites, in the common 
interest of those in the same calling. 
The problems, the difficulties and the 
satisfactions furnish a basis for real 
friendship with all its true compensa- 
tions. The renewal of these ties and 
strengthening of them is so often in 
evidence at A. L. A. and I. L. A. 
gatherings. They come in pairs, trios 
and groups. How evident it is that 
those who come often to these gather- 
ings are the members of our profes- 
sion who continue to grow. 
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William Rademaeker, the binder at 
Newark, has just begun the publica- 
tion of “The Library Binder.” In his 
first issue there was such an arresting 
page “Faces across the desk” that I 
am impelled to give it to you. 

“Is there such a thing as a bored 
librarian? What do you see in the 
day-long stream of faces that passes 
your desk? What do you read in the 
hands that bring books for you to 
check in and out . . . hour after hour, 
day after day? 

“A literature rarer, more mysterious 
and piquant than that which is piled 
on the shelves about you is constantly 
passing you in review. These are liv- 
ing books, being written as you watch. 

“Some are bound blank, without a 
hint of title or meaning evident to 
your glance. How came they so? 
Now appears a living book with a 
page half opened, tempting you to 
look, to read a broken paragraph. 
Here comes a whole history, open to 
the world to read, yet graven by the 
Moving Hand in brief and bitter 
lines. Here is a simple poem; a face 
wreathed in white hair, a human light 
that lingers when the lamp is gone. 


“Passing over -those “readers more 
troubled by ennui than by ignorance,” 


an infinite field of lively speculation 
is opened to the librarian every day. 
Watch these people, their faces, their 
bearing, their hands. Can you guess 
what type of books each one is seek- 
ing? And then, when their selected 
volumes pass under your rubber 
stamp, can you guess why they chose 
as they did? 

“Those faces across your desk are 
more than a library — they are a uni- 
versity. What they teach is free to 
you, if you will but take the trouble 
of study.” 
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I trust now that the true expression 
of your thoughts is that of the Psal- 
mist, in his conclusion “The lines are 
fallen unto me in pleasant places ; yea, 
I have a goodly heritage.” 





‘Thoughts of a returned traveler’ 
was the title of a talk by C. B. 
Roden, librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library, in which he gave an 
informal account of his recent Euro- 
pean trip, describing the libraries 
he had visited in Germany, Switzer- 
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land, France, Belgium, Holland, and 
the Scandanavian countries, and 
the flattering reception accorded to 
American librarians on the Conti- 
nent. Mr. Roden also spoke of the 
Edinburgh Conference of the British 


Library Association, which was at- 
tended by seventy-five American 
and fifty continental librarians who 


were received and entertained by 


the British colleagues with the most 
cordial and generous hospitality. 
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TRUSTEES SECTION. 


Chairman, William Jannenga, Trustee, Cicero Public Library. 


About forty trustees and _ libra- 
rians attended the meeting of the 
Trustees section. 

In his opening remarks he said 
that we were all interested in the 
advancement of libraries in the state 
and were here to join hands in the 
library movement which would 
benefit all. We need to help those 
districts without library service as 
well as our own. He made a strong 
plea for membership of trustees in 
some organization which would help 
the whole library movement for 
there must be union to get strength 
and trustees must cooperate for 
needed legislation. In the I. L. A. 


is the place to unite to help the li- 
braries in our own state and it is the 
place for the general discussion of 


library problems. The A. L. A. 
gives one a broader outlook on li- 
brary service and its programs hold 
much of interest and benefit for the 
trustee. 

“That Library Tax Bill” was the 
subject of the discussion led by M. 
F, Gallagher, trustee of the Evans- 
ton Public Library, and member of 
the legislative committee. After 
reading the report of the chairman 
of the committee, Mr. Spencer Ew- 
ing (see page 43), he said that the 
Governor’s veto had amazed every- 
one for both the Senate and the 
House had passed the bill without 
a dissenting vote and the veto was 
an undreamed of action. The tax 
bill did not contain a mandatory 


tax, but the people of the commun- 
ity had the right to vote their own 
tax, so for that reason also the veto 
was a surprise. However, it must 
only serve to renew our courage, 
enthusiasm and determination for 
the bill. He emphasized particular- 
ly the responsibility of trustees to 
see that their libraries are properly 
financed, for that is the direct re- 
sponsibility of the trustees, not the 
librarian, and they should assume 
their primary responsibility. 

The question now is what are we 
to do? The legislature does not 
convene until January, 1929, but it 
is time now to start our work and 
acquaint legislators with what we 
want. It has been recommended 
that the same bill be introduced 
again. The Governor must thor- 
oughly understand the bill so that 
we may not make the same mistake 
again. 

After some discussion on the ways 
to further the passage of the bill, 
a vote of thanks was given to the 
committee for their work during the 
past year and it was also voted, up- 
on motion of Mr. Garnett of High- 
land Park, that the trustees section 
recommend to the incoming Execu- 
tive Board of the I. L. A. that the 
same legislative committee be ap- 
pointed for the coming year. 

Following this Mr. F. E. Henley, 
trustee of the Mattoon Public Li- 
brary, read a paper on “Library 
Finance.” 
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Library Finance. 


By F. N. HENLEY, Trustee, Mattoon Public Library. 


Mr. Chairman, Fellow Trustees 
and Friends: 


May I, by way of further intro- 
duction, tell you that I bring to you 
greetings and best wishes from your 
co-workers in the City of Mattoon, 
a thriving, live, small, industrial 
community in the black prairie of 
Central Illinois, and generally 
known as the “Buckle on the Corn- 
belt,” the best, liveliest, cleanest and 
best managed city of its size in IIli- 
nois, having one of the best con- 
ducted libraries, and managed by 
the best board of trustees. In fact, 
we are all so good, that each newly 
elected mayor makes an inviolate 
rule to consult with the Library 
Board of Trustees, asking if any 
change in the personnel of the Board 
is desired, and if so, in what manner. 
“Tf a man bloweth not his own horn, 
the same shall not be blown.” 

It is also most fitting that I should 
in the first instance extend to our 
esteemed chairman of this Trustees’ 
Section of the Library Association 
meeting, my sincere thanks for the 
honor shown me in the invitation to 
address you or leave with you a 
paper on “Library Finance”; and 
along with this should also probably 
come my apology for accepting this 
invitation, as I do not claim the dis- 
tinction of being either an orator or 
a writer; however, we are here in 
this position and you must accept 
the good with the bad, the bitter 
with the sweet, and make the best 
of it. If your chairman has been un- 
wise in his selection of talent, may 
we term it a misfortune, and not a 
fault on his part. 


May I advise you also that I haye 
made no extensive study of the 
proposition of financing public ]j- 
braries. All I know or will attempt 
to tell you, being really based on 
what few lessons I have learned in 
the past few years as treasurer of 
our small public library, which con- 
tains about 13,000 volumes in addi- 
tion to such periodicals and refer- 
ence books as are usually found in 
such places. 

We have a handsome Carnegie |j- 
brary building of Bedford stone, 
erected about twenty years ago at 
an initial cost of about $30,000.00 
and the business of the library is 
conducted by an able librarian with 
two assistants, aided by a porter, all 
of whom are necessarily properly 
guided in their duties by a most 
efficient board of directors, always 
selected and confirmed by an able 
mayor and city council, who after 
careful investigation find each trus- 
tee qualified not only to see that the 
public demand for reading matter 
is properly and promptly satisfied, 
but he must also be able to give 
large returns from small financial 
incomes and it is only on this last 
subject that you are all now inter- 
ested. 

Since our brave and fearless fel- 
low countryman, Colonel Charles A. 
Lindberg, recently so_ brilliantly 
wrote his name in the Hall of Fame, 
and blazed his way to undying re- 
nown by his flight to Paris, the per- 
sonal pronoun “I” seems to have 
fallen into disrepute and lost its 
former high esteem, hence, it is but 
fitting that the more popular and 
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up to date term “WE” should be 
used wherever possible. We will 
be so guided. 

The principal source of income of 
all libraries is of course the revenue 
from annual taxes, hence it is high- 
ly essential that the public library 
tax rate should be raised and main- 
tained at a maximum. 


Not wishing to vex and weary you 
by reading monotonous statistics, 
may we state briefly that a close 
study of our local tax returns for the 
past five years shows that the 
amount of taxes received for gar- 
bage disposal in our city has been a 
trifle less than the funds obtained 
from such sources for the mainte- 
nance and up-keep of our public li- 
brary. Now in view of the fact that 
our last General Assembly, in its 
wisdom, saw fit to fix the future li- 
brary tax rate in Illinois at nine- 
tenths of one mill on the dollar an- 
nually on all taxable property in the 
city, while one whole mill tax will 
be levied for garbage collection and 
disposal, it is most probable that 
henceforth, the garbage tax will be 
more than the library tax. 


We do not wish to be understood 
as opposing the proper handling of 
garbage or the securing of proper 
means of so doing; cleanliness and 
sanitation for the betterment of pub- 
lic health are of course both prop- 
er and necessary ; in fact, cleanliness 
is placed next to Godliness, but is 
it not also as proper and necessary 
that our minds and intellects, es- 
pecially those of our children and 
youths, should also be made and 
kept as clean and pure through the 
means which are found only in 
properly conducted libraries? It 
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surely is as important to cleanse in- 
wardly as outwardly and a diseased 
mind is in reality more abominable 
than a diseased body. Every voter 
in our state should make it his per- 
sonal business to use all proper in- 
fluences on our state senators and 
representatives to take prompt 
steps to see that our Revenue Stat- 
ute is so amended that the small, 
struggling libraries are supplied 
with proper instruments and means 
of levying and collecting sufficient 
taxes to enable them to best carry 
out the objects for which they are 
established. 

The funds available, derived from 
direct taxes are, as you know, lim- 
ited by statute alike in most locali- 
ties, but we must necessarily take 
due care annually to see that our 
budget is properly prepared and 
certified to the city council to be 
embodied in its appropriation ordi- 
nance and its tax levy ordinance, 
and we have also always found it 
most effectual to personally see that 
the city clerk properly certifies such 
tax levy ordinance to the county 
clerk, that the tax rate for the li- 
brary fund may be properly calcu- 
lated and extended. It should also 
be made the duty of some particular 
member of the library board to an- 
nually see that each of these step: 
is properly and duly taken. If any- 
one of these important duties is 
delegated to even the most com- 
petent, painstaking substitute or any 
other official, something may be 
over-looked and the library fund 
consequently suffer. 


A familiar quotation from the 
world’s best and most widely read 
book is to the effect that “Where a 
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man’s treasure is, there will his 
heart be also.” So it is to a certain 
extent with all libraries. Each citi- 
zen should pay such an annual sum 
as library tax that he will feel he has 
a personal interest in seeing that the 
library is properly equipped and 
managed ; that a competent librarian 
and assistants are engaged and well 
paid; that the stock of reading mat- 
ter is full, complete and up to date; 
that efficient service is given all 
patrons; that the premises them- 
selves be made attractive with prop- 
er light and ventilation, with walls 
and ceilings tastefully decorated, 
with well selected choice furniture, 
and above all an air of cleanliness; 
with well kept lawn, shrubs and 
flowers; we mention these inciden- 
tally merely for the reason that 
these all require financing by what 
was formerly known as “Coin of the 
Realm” but now generally termed 
“Our National Currency,” in which 
we are all directly interested. 

To our public tax fund, our local 
library, as should all others, adds 
considerable from new book rentals, 
fines from overdue books, rentals 
from club rooms, sale of paper and 
waste, together with interest and 
earnings on all of these funds. 


We feel that the real business 
qualifications of a board of library 
trustees and the success and finan- 
cial prosperity of any public library 
is better shown by the way these 
funds are handled and cared for 
than in the way they are secured. 


It seems to be a well established 
rule of law that no municipality or 
public institution supported by gen- 
eral taxation shall be allowed to ac- 
cumulate a reserve or sinking fund 
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for use, even in emergency; that 
only such annual taxes shall be 
levied or collected as may be actual- 
ly needed to defray the necessary 
running expenses from day to day, 
We had been fortunate enough, 
however, to raise and lay aside an- 
nually small amounts from sources 
other than taxes, such as those be- 
fore indicated, so that during the 
World’s War we invested a substan- 
tial sum in Liberty Bonds and with- 
out any opposition from patrons, 
These bonds we later sold and in- 
vested most of the proceeds in very 
attractive building and loan stock 
in local associations which will be 
allowed to lie as long-time invest- 
ments at 6% compound interest and 
which in due time will double the 
original capital and thus prepare us 
for any emergency which might 
arise, such as fire, tornado, or other 
calamities. We may by this con- 
duct be violating the strict letter of 
the law, but we know that it is good 
business policy, and feeling that we 
are within the spirit of the law, we 
propose to pursue this course until 
such objections arise that we cannot 
continue it. 


While our Appellate Court has 
frequently held that a library tax is 
payable not to the library board, but 
to the city, and that a library fund 
is city money (see the case of City 
of Chicago v. Cook County, 180 IIL 
App. 120) yet all the cases recognize 
the plain conditions and clear mean- 
ing of our Library Act, Illinois Re- 
vised Statute, Chapter 81, Section 5, 
which reads in part: “The direc- 
tors shall immediately after appoint- 
ment meet and organize by the elec- 
tion of one of their number presi- 
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dent, and by the election of such 
other officers as they may deem 
necessary. They shall make and 
adopt such by-laws, rules and regu- 
lations for their own guidance and 
for the government of the library 
and reading room as may be ex- 
pedient, not inconsistent with this 
Act. They shall have the exclusive 
control of the expenditure of all 
moneys collected to the credit of 
the library fund . . . All moneys 
received for such library shall be 
deposited in the treasury of said 
city to the credit of the library fund, 
and shall be kept separate and apart 
from other moneys of such city, and 
drawn upon by the proper officers 
of said library, upon the properly 
authenticated vouchers of the li- 
brary board.” 

May we relate as a matter of local 
past history that our library board, 
formerly, after approving its current 
bills in detail, then certified same to 
the City Council where they were 
again itemized by the City Clerk on his 
claim sheet, read in haec verba to the 
City Council who voted that the bills 
be approved as read and then paid by 
the City’s order on the Treasurer as 
prepared by the City Clerk and signed 
by him and the Mayor. After our 
legislature amended the statute re- 
garding libraries, “So that the board 
of directors or trustees shall have the 
exclusive control of the expenditure of 
all moneys collected to the credit of 
the library fund, and that all moneys 
received for such library, should be 
deposited in the Treasury of the said 
City to the credit of the library fund, 
and shall be kept separate and apart 
from other moneys of such city and 
drawn upon by the proper officers of 
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such libraries upon the properly au- 
thenticated vouchers of the library 
board”, we promptly amended our by- 
laws and revolutionized our old, cum- 
bersome, red tape method of handling 
and paying out the funds, so as to 
keep within the clear intent and mean- 
ing of the amended statute. 


The major part of our library fund, 
as with all of yours, reaches our City 
Treasurer in irregular installments, 
generally between April 1st and Aug- 
ust 1st. These are promptly deposited 
by him to the credit of the library 
fund in the bank designated by the li- 
brary board and this deposit is also 
credited upon a duplicate pass book 
of which the library treasurer has ex- 
clusive control. The City Treasurer 
monthly calls upon the library treas- 
urer and takes both pass books to the 
bank to be balanced. The library 
treasurer’s duplicate book is returned 
to him with the paid vouchers, which 
have been presented to the bank for 
payment; thus we readily see that the 
library fund agrees with the City 
Treasurer’s account and no error can 
arise. 


We can all readily realize the un- 
businesslike conduct in allowing this 
large library fund to lie in a bank in- 
active for many months. 
most difficult to find safe, short-time 


It is also 


investments, giving substantial re- 
turns for funds of this character. For 
these reasons in our extremity-and in 
self defense we invoke the old, well- 
known maxim that “Necessity is the 
Mother of Invention”. Our inven- 
tion, however, is not patented, not 
even “Patent applied for”. We will 
now therefore in confidence give you 
the fruits of our labors. 
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Our banks, following the well es- 
tablished rules of most successful 
bankers, politely but firmly refuse to 
allow us any interest whatever on 
monthly balances, but in the same lan- 
guage and tone of voice, intimated that 
we really should pay them something 
for keeping our funds securely locked 
up in their fire proof vaults, or loaned 
out for themselves at lawful rates of 
interest, “So that neither moths nor 
rust could corrupt, nor thieves break 
in and steal.” 


Having experienced many years of 
pleasant and profitable dealings with 
our responsible local building and loan 
associations, who are generally ready 
and willing to pay fair rates of inter- 
est on demand funds, which they can 
promptly re-invest in first mortgage 
loans, we found that we would have 
no difficulty in placing our idle funds 
with these associations at 6% inter- 
est. We thus keep all our money fully 
and profitably invested, calling upon 
the building and loan associations 
monthly for the payment of only such 
an amount as is actually needed to pay 
our monthly bills; thus being able an- 
nually to make a substantial sum as 
unlooked for profits. 

Our bills are all audited and paid 
monthly by vouchers signed by the 
president of the board and counter- 
signed by the clerk and _ treasurer. 
Complete check stubs are kept by our 
librarian, who writes these vouchers 
and these must all balance with the re- 
port of our city treasurer and with the 
books of our library treasurer, who 
keeps a complete ledger account of all 
moneys. From this course of conduct 
you can readily see that no discrepan- 
cies can occur in our books, the librar- 
ian’s voucher stubs must agree with 
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the treasurer’s books, while his ac. 
count must balance with both the bank 
and with the City Treasurer. 

In conclusion, may we summarize 
by saying that the best handling of 
library finances is done in exactly the 
same way as the successful business 
man deals with any other funds. Use 
your own best personal efforts and 
services to see that every possible 
source of revenue is properly searched 
and combed for funds; that these 
funds are safely and judicially pre- 
served and invested so as to bring in 
other returns after using the amount 
needed for the proper maintenance of 
your library. 

And now finally, Friends, may we 
again remind you that we come from 
a_ hospitable, hearted town 
whose latch strings are always out. 
We are readily reached by the New 
York Central Railway, by two 
branches of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, and by State High Ways, No. 
25 and No. 16. We not only thank 
you for the privilege and pleasure of 
being with you today, but we also ex- 
tend to each of you individually, cor- 
dial invitations to come and see us and 


warm 


enjoy not only our Public Library, our 
beautiful, wide, well kept and well 
shaded streets, and handsome schools, 
churches, and parks, but come if you 
will, into our homes, where you are 
always most welcome. 





Some discussion on the investment 
of library funds followed this paper. 

Mr. C. E. Stewart, Trustee of the 
Withers Public Library, Bloomington, 
gave an account of the building and re- 
modeling of their library. 
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A Library Building and its Remodeling. 


By C. E. STEWART, Trustee, Bloomington Public Library. 


The Bloomington Library building 
was build in 1880 from funds pro- 
vided by Allan Withers and is still 
called the Withers library. 


In the beginning it was a privately 
owned library controlled by a library 
board. 

It was built of red pressed brick and 
rather ornate with its gabled roofing 
and panelled side walls and high fluted 
chimneys. Something of the style pre- 
vailing in 1880. 

Only the lower floor was used for 
a library. The upper was leased to 
the Bloomington Club, a strong social 
organization and the forerunner of 
the Association of Commerce. 

About ten years later, by mutual 
consent the Bloomington Club added 
a two story extension that carried the 
building to the alley in the rear and 
gave them about sixty feet more 
length, thus making the building about 
sixty by one hundred and twenty feet. 

This addition was even more ornate 
and contained a Venetian room, with 
high darkened windows and a Dutch 
room with a large fireplace, besides 
several small rooms suitable for card 
rooms but woefully useless for library 
purposes. 

About 1910 a growing need of the 
library, which had in the meantime 
been taken over by the city, compelled 
the club to move which they did, 
building themselves a building next 
door. The library proceeded to oc- 
cupy the whole building but it offered 
many deficiencies. The windows were 
low and many of them narrow. Some 
of the rooms were small and much cut 
up with windows and doors. Venti- 
lation was poor and heating difficult. 


In 1910 a remodelling was attempt- 
ed, but that consisted mostly of a new 
ornate front, a widening of the en- 
trance and placing it in the center and 
adding some rooms, one of them being 
circular with a round tower above it. 


Thus the building grew in three sep- 
arate steps, each having a different 
object in view, each having a different 
architect and a different board. So, 
while rather sightly in some respects 
and well located and substantial, as a 
library it was very unsatisfactory. 
Then, taking the natural disintegra- 
tion, it became more and more appar- 
ent that something radical would have 
to be done. 

So, in 1922, Mr. Ewing, president 
of the board went before the city coun- 
cil and frankly stated the ideas and 
facts that the board was considering. 
The board had given much thought 
and investigation to the remedy and 
their conclusion was that to rebuild it 
would cost not less than $300,000. 
To this the council showed strong 
signs of panic. The next proposal 
was to remodel. It was computed that 
to make the building anywhere near 
suitable, it would take at least $45,000. 
This was such a come down from 
$300,000 that the council hastened to 
accept the suggestion. 


This involved a special tax levy of 
2% for two years, as provided by law 
I believe for building purposes. This 
was done without any apparent criti- 
cism from the tax payers and the 


board found themselves 
with $40,000 for their use. 

However the time did not seem pro- 
pitious and the plans had not been 
fully made. So this money was put 


possessed 
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at interest and continued to draw in- 
terest for about four years thus add- 
ing about $10,000 more to the fund. 
In addition to this all repairs were 
abandoned. No new wiring, no 
plumbing and no painting was done. 
Taking this out of the repair fund 
added nearly $10,000 more to the 
fund. So in 1926 the board found 
themselves with the tidy sum of over 
$60,000 on their hands to spend. 


After consulting with several ex- 
perienced librarians of the country a 
competent architect was engaged and 
an exhaustive survey was made. The 
changes suggested by the architect 
were rather sweeping in some respects, 
including the removal of about fifty 
feet of our east wall and setting it 
over more than six feet to our 
building line. This was done 
partly to secure some much needed 


room and partly because of two 


deep recesses or offsets in the 
wall. However a large part of the 
wall was glass and wooden partition 
and with the exception of one large 
fireplace and chimney the wreckage 
was not great. This extension gave 
us a straight wall to plan by. How- 
ever it did involve the placing of sev- 
eral heavy eye beams and one steel 
leg set on a pillar in the basement and 
extending clear to the roof with an ad- 
ditional expense of $500. 


Into this new wall were placed 
several large windows affording 
abundance of light. They have tilt- 
ing sashes for ventilation and are 
the latest thing in sashes shaped 
specially to get the best light re- 
sults for the readers. Similar sash- 
es were placed in the opposite wall, 
so our daylight is well-nigh ideal. 
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In our art room on the second 
floor a heavy eye beam did away 
with a heavy post and made it pos- 
sible to arrange this room with re- 
flectors and with a special wall coy- 
ering suitable for attaching pictures 
to make it an ideal room for art dis- 
play. Our local art society has been 
very active in using it for that pur- 
pose. 

The round tower was squared and 
lowered and made to conform to the 
rest of the building. 

In the interior 
changes were made. Partitions 
were taken out making larger 
rooms for reading, research and pic- 
tures. Cornices were removed. 
Doors were replaced. Another large 
mantle piece was covered over mak- 
ing it possible to run cases clear 
across. A rest room for the libra- 
rians was finished in beautiful style. 
In this room is placed a tea set and 
couch and it makes a charming place 
for ladies to rest. 

Our old and rather fine staircase 
was planned to remain, but owing to 
so many changes, later a similar one 
entirely new was built. This is solid 
oak with heavy railings and with a 
large landing which is embellished 
with a marble group of statuary. 
Perhaps one of the most important 
changes was the elevating of all the 
windows, changing their size some- 
what and recasing with up to date 
steel casings. This gives higher 
light and allows the book case to be 
run underneath all around the room 
on both floors. This involved a 
great deal of resetting of the brick 
work, 

In the rear corner on the first floor 
was developed a large room about 


innumerable 
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16x26 which is used for a commit- 
teeroom. It is very artistically fin- 
jshed in silver gray oak. The walls 
were brought out flush with the wall 
cases which have artistic glass pan- 
els. The ceiling is divided with a 
heavy beam. The windows are very 
deep, giving an English appearance 
to the room. The entire walls are 
covered with textone daintily tinted. 
A graceful table and dainty chairs 
add to the rooms appearance. On 
the floor a great rug is placed. The 
public has been urged to make use 
of this room for any civic purpose 
and it is becoming more and more 
popular as a meeting place. The 
walls of this room are covered with 
a fine collection of etchings. Our 
wiring is virtually all new and is of 
the most modern type, switches to 
all points, lamps of the most suit- 
able kind, reflectors, dimmers, drop 
lights, all built of the best and best 
suited for the needs of the readers 
and librarians. 


Our plumbing was mostly reset and 
replaced with modern equipment. We 
have a water softener and heater all 


Our 


connected to different rooms. 


® steam plant was discontinued, and we 
# have connected up the city heat. The 


did boiler however is still ready for 
we and connected with a by pass to 
meet any emergency. On the outside 
the cornices were reset and in many 
places made to conform with the gen- 
eral plan. Gutters were replaced and 
ill flashing repaired. So, what with 
the new and what with the old repaired 
we have virtually a new building. Not 
ideal in appearance perhaps owing to 
the original plan and the later changes, 
but nearly ideal as a suitable library 
building, as to light, heat and as to 
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the arrangement of the rooms, book 
shelves and stacks, and as to conven- 
ience and wideness and straightness of 
aisles. Perhaps the most interesting 
and to us, novel experiment was done 
on the exterior walls. These had be- 
come streaked with wet soot from the 
alleys and smoke stained and weather 
beaten. Besides there were numerous 
places where we had had the brick- 
work reset, especially around the win- 
dows. This gave the whole building 
a very splotchy appearance. Painting 
was discussed and stuccoing and even 
pebble dashing. But finally a con- 
tractor was engaged with a sand blast- 
ing machine. This machine simply 
blows fine sand at a high pressure 
from an air pump against the building. 
An active man often at the peril of 
his life seemingly, on a long ladder 
with a nozzle about one-half inch 
across, blew off all the smoke and dust. 
The general effect was to dull that 
which appeared too bright and to bring 
out the color where it had gotten dull. 
The result was that a building just 
full of changes in the wall, old and 
new bricks, some of them not quite the 
same size, blended into a fairly har- 
monious whole and at present one 
would scarcely notice that the walls 
had been patched and I am confident 
that a year from now it will appear 
absolutely uniform. 


In the library equipment we have 
installed the latest pattern of stacks. 
All arranged uniformly with the best 
light possible and plenty of space. On 
both floors which are mostly good 
maple we laid heavy cork carpet of a 
light brown color. On the second 
floor are spacious reading and refer- 
ence rooms with high arched ceilings.., 
We have mostly new cabinet fixtures 
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and of the latest and best type. Our 
older furniture and carpets were used 
in the rear and smaller rooms to very 
good advantage so our actual discard- 
ing of fixtures and furniture was 
small. We had a good many excellent 
chairs that had become scuffed, but 
a clever workman worked them over 
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into a rich brown oak color which js 
very neat and very sightly. This en- 
tire rejuvination used up most of our 
$60,000 but we considered it well 
worth it and figure that we have virtu- 
ally a new building and have saved 
the city at least $250,000. 


The Public Library: A Business Asset to the Community. 
By PORTER PADDOCK, Trustee, Lincoln Library, Springfield. 


When the term business is used 
most people think of stores, factories, 
mills, mines or railroads. The mind 
conceives something which has to do 
with barter and trade for mutual profit 
to those engaged therein. In modern 
life this is only one phase of the busi- 
ness of a city. Good business is not 
merely the buying and selling of com- 
modities. Just the mere making of 
money is not good business. Good 
business is where life is safe and nor- 
mal, where public health and morals 
are sound and where the citizens are 
most intelligent, and where equal 
rights prevail. 


The stability and perpetuity of our 
civilization is based upon three things, 
— shall I say nurtured and sustained 
by three houses — The Church House, 
the School House and the Court 
House. These represent the three 
great fundamentals of American na- 
tionality. Religion, or the spiritual 
side, Education, or the intellectual 
side, and organized law, or the civic 
side. Therefore, a moral citizen, an 
intelligent citizen, and a law abiding 
citizen is a business asset to any city. 


Any institution which lends its aid 
in the making of such a citizen is a 
vital factor in the business of any com- 
munity. Good business depends upon 
morality, intelligence and the recogni- 


tion of the rights of others. So the 
Public Library becomes a business as- 
set of the city in so far as it becomes 
related to the three-fold agencies men- 
tioned, and by well directed effort be- 
comes the hand-maiden of each. That 
great Christian statesman, Dr. Robert 
E. Speer, says of books: “There is 
one unique and indispensable Book 
and no other book can rival or dis- 
place it, but it ought to send us to 
many other books, and every other 
book ought to help us better to under- 
stand and appreciate it. For the Bi- 
ble’s sake, for our sake, and for their 
sake, one cannot read too many good 
books.. They ought to be good, the 
very best, and they ought to be many. 
One good book a week is a wise read- 
ing rule. We may not be able to buy 
very many, but we can buy or borrow, 
and the more we read and the better 
we read, the better we shall be able to 
understand all truth, which is God’s 
truth, and the Gospel which is the 
best truth”. 


So the public library should become 
a business asset to the city in helping 
to enrich the spiritual and moral life 
of the community. 


Channing says: “God be thanked 
for books; they are the voices of the 
distant dead, and make us heirs of the 
spiritual life of past ages”. There is 
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no salvation in books as such. If 
“man cannot live by bread alone”, 
neither can he live spiritually or in- 
tellectually by books alone. But by 
the cultivation of a love for good 
books, and the acquaintance with the 
best authors one may enter the king- 
dom of knowledge and find nourish- 
ment and refreshment for both the 
soul and the mind. It is the business 
of the library to cultivate a knowledge 
and desire for good books, and thus 
help in the completed education of the 
community. Dr. Haven Emmerson, 
of Columbia University, in a lecture 
the other day in Springfield said “that 
education and information were two 
very different things”. Good books 
are a very necessary part of a liberal 
education. One can get information, 
good or bad, from the newspapers and 
periodicals. 

What a wonderful opportunity the 
people of to-day have in their splendid 
libraries over those of fifty years ago. 
At that time, in most communities, 
there were no libraries, and very few 
books of any kind were owned by the 
average family. The Harper publica- 
tions and a few other weekly or 
monthly periodicals were the only 
means available, to families in moder- 
ate circumstances, for the satisfying of 
a craving for knowledge of an eager 
boy or girl after the curriculum of the 
common school had been completed. 
But there was one method which pre- 
vailed at that time that helped to cre- 
ate a longing for good reading and 
some knowledge of the best writers of 
that time, — and that was the old game 
of authors, which some of us and most 
of our parents remember with pleasure 
and profit. At least this old game 
made us familiar with many of the 
authors, and the titles of some of their 
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best known works. We connected the 
name of Hawthorne with the House of 
Seven Gables, The Scarlet Letter, 
Mosses from an Old Manse. With the 
name of Dickens was linked indelibly 
Little Dorrit, David Copperfield, and 
the delectable Pickwick Papers. Thus 
we became familiar with the names of 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Wilkie Collins, Walter Scott 
and that galaxy of immortals of the 
Victorian age; and inspired by these 
names and titles we were, as the years 
went on, delighted and thrilled, en- 
lightened and edified by the treasures 
to be found in these volumes, which at 
first were only names and _ visions. 
But happy indeed was he who was able 
to make his dream books come true, 
in after years, with the reading and 
perhaps owning of these treasured 
volumes. With access to the many well 
equipped public libraries this can now 
be accomplished by anyone who has 
the desire and at practically no cost 
to the individual. Thus the public li- 
brary is, and should become more and 
more, a most important adjunct to the 
schools and colleges in the education 
of the masses. 

Ignorance is the mother of vice and 
a low order of intelligence is reflected 
in slums, disorder and disease. The 
more intelligent people become, the 
better and more desirable the com- 
munity in which to live. As good 
business depends upon intelligence, so 
again the Public Library is a business 
asset because it helps to create a more 
intelligent community. 

Where there is no law there can 
be no liberty. Good business de- 
pends upon the recognition of the 
rights of others. Good business is 
not merely buying and selling. Good 
health is good business. Good pave- 
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ments, sanitary surroundings and 
beautiful buildings are good busi- 
ness. So too are lofty towers and 
majestic cathedrals, lovely parks 
and adequate playgrounds. Attrac- 
tive homes and beautiful surround- 
ings are good business for every 
city. So too classic library build- 
ings, adequately equipped and su- 
pervised, take their rightful place 
among the city’s greatest assets. 
An intelligent citizenship that 
knows its public rights and obliga- 
tions, which knows good govern- 
ment from public graft, is good busi- 
ness. 

I wonder some times if the public 


library is thoroughly sold to its own 
community. Those connected with 


public libraries in the capacity of 
librarians, assistants, and perhaps 
many library trustees realize that 


the public library is the filling of a 
positive need and not a luxury. But 
have we sold this idea of the library 
being a great business asset to the 
public? Civic clubs at their stated 
meetings have specialists speak on 
all kinds of subjects — telling of 
the wonders of an airplane trip 
around the North Pole; or of hunt- 
ing the long horned sheep in Af- 
ghanistan; or the thrilling adven- 
tures of a gentleman hobo; or diving 
bells by “dumb bells”. But how 
many of our civic clubs or chambers 
of commerce have ever heard of the 
valuable work of the public library 
in building up a better citizenship, 
and making it rank with the city’s 
most important business assets? 
What does the public know of the 
work with the children and the in- 
fluence the library is exerting in the 
making better citizens of them. 
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When we realize that almost half, 
or perhaps in some cities, more than 
half the patrons of the libraries are 
children there must come a feeling 
of tremendous responsibility to 
those connected with the manage- 
ment for the kind of books sent out 
to influence the future citizens of 
our land. We must keep faith with 
the public in administering the 
funds of the library, and with the 
patrons to see that there is no low- 
ering of the high standard of the 
books given out. 

To do this we must sell the library 
idea to the chambers of commerce, 
the business clubs, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
and others, the Women’s clubs and 
kindred organizations, so that the 
public, which after all pays the taxes 
which ‘support the libraries, may 
know that they are getting their 
money’s worth. If we have not al- 
ready done so let us begin a cam- 
paign of education to make the pub- 
lic know more of the value of the 
public library. 

So in conclusion, I assert that any 
agency which helps to make a more 
moral citizenship, a more _intelli- 
gent citizenship, and a more law- 
abiding citizenship is a tremendous 
business asset to any community; 
and as the greatest ally of the 
church, the school and the courts 
of justice, I place the public library, 
— and my hope and desire is, that, 
in increasing measure, it may help 
to bring about that ideal city, pic- 
tured by the prophet of old, when 
he saw a vision of Jerusalem cleans- 
ed and redeemed, “And the streets 
of the city were full of boys and 
girls, playing in the streets thereof.” 
— Zech. 8-5. 
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LENDING SECTION. 


Chairman, Elsie McKay, Librarian, Oak Park Public Library. 


The Problem of the Adolescent Reader. 
By HELEN E. WATSON, Librarian, Haven Intermediate School, Evanston. 


The library has one of its greatest 
opportunities for constructive work 
with the adolescent boy and girl, 
for they are then at their most re- 
ceptive, impressionable age. Since 
adolescence is defined, generally, as 
the second twelve years in the 
child’s life, the intermediate or jun- 
ior high school deals with the period 
of early adolescence from eleven to 
sixteen. Psychologists call this the 
period of deepening thought, when 
the child acquires deeper and fuller 
meaning from _ experiences, by 
searching below the surface of 
things. His mind builds castles and 
day dreams, while his feelings be- 
come diversified and his desires 
more intense. His curiosity is over- 
powering. 


Yesterday afternoon, a mother 
came to our library with her seventh 
grade daughter. The mother was 
reproving the girl for asking both 
of us so many questions. She told 
me that she felt sorry for her teach- 
er if she had thirty-five such human 
questionmarks as her child. When 
I assured her that we delighted in 
questions and considered them the 
most tangible evidence of creative 
thinking, the mother seemed less 
perturbed. After hearing the 
daughter’s questions about the cli- 
mate and people of India, we an- 
swered them with the aid of books 
and sent her off carrying several 
geographic readers and Mukerji’s 
Jungle Beasts and Men. The 


mother’s last remark was that she 
wished she could answer all of 
Dorothy’s questions with books. 


Dorothy and her classmates are 
at the exploratory age when the 
child wishes to try and to sample 
things, to probe into life for a keen- 
er understanding of it all. Wise 
educators are turning this to ac- 
count by offering numerous so- 
called “exploratory courses” for the 
student. The library can be and is 
a most important factor at this stage 
in determining the child’s interests, 
aptitudes and tastes. After discov- 
ering the child’s strength or weak- 
ness, the library can remedy or over- 
come his limitations and assist him 
to build up his strength. The li- 
brary helps the child to find his or 
her place in the world when he is 
searching for a vocation. 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs in 
his book, “The Junior High School,” 
when outlining the five objectives 


of junior high school education, 
states that the fifth objective is, 
“To start each pupil on the career 
which, as a result of the exploratory 
courses, he, his parents, and the 
school are convinced is most likely 
to be of profit to him and the state.” 
In this choice of his career, the li- 
brary assists most effectively. 


The librarian, much more than 
the teacher, is taken into the child’s 
confidence concerning his ambition. 
I say that with assurance because I 
have been both teacher and libra- 
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rian. My efforts to establish a feel- 
ing of comraderie and sympathy 
have resulted in such amusing ex- 
periences as having a boy return to 
the library to tell me about the 
“swell” fight they had in a vacant 
lot near the school. Another child 
dashed from the play-ground to 
urge me to go out and see the double 
rainbow. Such experiences did not 
come to me as a teacher, but per- 
haps that was because I had not 
yet caught the knack of making the 
children my friends through books. 
At any rate, I am having a glorious 
time finding the right book for the 
boys who wish to become construc- 
tion engineers, ship captains, car- 
toonists, or authors, and for the girls 
who hope to be dieticians, secre- 
taries, or teachers. 

Today an eighth grade boy asked 
me for Microbe Hunters by De 
Kruif and On the Trail of Ancient 
Man by Andrews. When we discov- 
ered that those books were missing 
from the shelves he assured me that 
he would return to ask again for 
them, because he intends to be a 
scientist. 

To our library come two avid 
reader of chemistry, who after 
mastering all of our juvenile books 
on the subject, demanded more. I 
drew from the adult shelves and 
found their tastes insatiable. The 
father of one boy is assisting them 
with their experiments. They as- 
sure me that they are both to be- 
come chemical experts. 


Another boy, whose aeroplane, 
built from books on model planes, 
took first prize in our Evanston 
newspaper contest, was sent to 
Memphis to meet Lindy and to com- 
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pete in another contest. He proudly 
brought his aeroplane to the library 
to show me. He requested Lind- 
bergh’s book We, so that he might 
know more about the famous aviator 
whom he was to meet. If all the 
demands which we receive for books 
on aviation mean budding aviators, 
I anticipate the air being thick with 
planes above Evanston in a few 
years. But of course, not all such 
interests develop past the reading 
on those subjects. 

Perhaps the boys who have be- 
come expert at boat-building and 
radio-making, and have been our 
constant borrowers of books on 
those subjects, may not build boats 
or assemble radios for a living, but 
they have discovered avocations, 
They have also learned that the li- 
brary is the place to find further in- 
formation on the subject. The boy 
who built the prize-taking boats last 
year told me that he intends to be- 
come a doctor. He has discovered 
for himself the two hobbies of boats 
and books. I hope that he will de- 
velop into the sort of doctor who 
can talk about something besides 
operations and hospitals. 


Vocational guidance is a_ fasci- 
nating and  worth-while _ service. 
Oftentimes we do not hear the 
child’s avowed intention of becom- 
ing an architect, a teacher, a lawyer, 
or a nurse, but we are frequently 
given the opportunity of guessing 
where his interests will lead him in 
later life, and we are privileged to 
guide those growing aptitudes. 

Occasionally the child entrusts us 
with an expression of his or her am- 
bition, as happened the other day. 
Phyllis had been waiting patiently 
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and smiling at me across the desk, 
while I checked books for several 
eager, seventh grade children and 
some second grade adorables, who 
could scarcely push the books onto 
the high desk. Then, stepping clos- 
er, with the maturity felt only by 
eighth “graders”, she smiled again 
and said, “I intend to be a librarian, 
a children’s librarian. It looks like 
such fun. Isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is,” I assured her. 

“Couldn’t you let me do some of 
the bookslipping and checking,” she 
continued. 

Of course, I taught her how at 
once and she decreased the great 
pile of unslipped books accumulat- 
ing in the desk. Practically every 
class in our library, and a new one 
comes eyery forty-five minutes, con- 
tains an embryo librarian in the boy 


or girl, who considers it a privi- 
lege to be allowed to work behind 
the high desk. John, who spends 
every spare moment there, tells me 
we have the busiest library he has 
ever seen, his experience being lim- 
ited to three libraries. 


Our Haven Intermediate School 
Library is a busy and fascinating, as 
well as a beautiful place. Often- 
times, filled to its capacity of ninety 
children, it is never empty during 
the school day. Two nights a week 
it is used as a community library 
for the adults, as well as for the 
children not attending the school. 
Another librarian and two assistants 
take care of the work at night. Our 
circulation of books has been so 
gratifying that after the second 
week of school, before the main li- 
brary could respond to our S. O. S. 
for more books, I began to appre- 
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ciate the predicament of poor Moth- 
er Hubbard, when I went to my 
book cupboards. 

In the building are twelve hun- 
dred children, of whom eight hun- 
dred are in the seventh and eighth 
grades. One wing of the building 
houses an elementary group of the 
first six grades while their new 
building is being constructed. These 
children use the library also, being 
scheduled for twenty or thirty-min- 
ute periods. 


For the past three years, until 
our former building burned, my 
work has been with junior high 
pupils only. The opportunity for 
contact with the smaller people has 
been a most welcome and pleasant 
one. Yet my major interest is still 
in the adolescent. 

In our large and handsome new 
building, we have the most perfect 
of modern equipment furnished by 
the school system. The library sup- 
plies the books for circulation, while 
the school board furnishes reference 
books and juvenile magazines. The 
school and the library share in pay- 
ing the librarian’s salary. It is an 
ideal arrangement which could be 
worked out only by a librarian with 
such foresight and vision as Miss 
Ida F. Wright, working with two 
progressive superintendents and co- 
operative library and school boards. 
This combination of the school and 
library is a most happy arrangement 
for all concerned and seems the log- 
ical solution for problems of both in- 
stitutions. The library does all of 
the mechanical work of preparing 
the new circulating books for the 
shelves, as well as having the old 
books rebound and repaired. The 
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school paid for having the catalog- 
ing done. From the chief librarian 
comes desired assistance in the 
problems of library administration, 
while the school principal is willing 
to help with questions touching 
school matters. If the library sys- 
tem contributes more in service and 
books, the school system contributes 
more towards the librarian’s salary 
and provides the room and furniture 
for a branch library. Since both in- 
stitutions are tax-supported, it is 
highly sensible for them to combine 
in giving a greater service, at less 
cost, to the public. The school gains 
in service received, while the library 
gains in service rendered, or by in- 
creased circulation. 

The school library provides books 
conveniently close for the student 
and supplies him with the desired 


reading matter when his need is 


most urgent. It provides the teach- 
er with supplementary and interest- 
ing material relative to the subject 
studied and gives her pupils the op- 
portunity to increase their knowl- 
edge by more reading. 

Miss Emma C. Barrette, a teacher 
in Portland, Oregon, writing for 
School and Society, says of the li- 
brary period in school,* “It will in- 
troduce ‘pep,’ self reliance, a knowl- 
edge of how to get information and 
how to use it after you get it, and 
above all, and to my mind far more 
important than the rest, it will al- 
most inevitably lead the child to do 
some reflective thinking.” 

Miss Barrette’s entire article en- 
titled, The Use of Libraries as an 
Aid in School-room Work, is such 
an inspiration to teachers for mak- 
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ing more use of their school library 
that we are having mimeographed 
copies struck off for each teacher in 
the building. 

The most effective school library 
is the central storehouse, the heart 
of a large and active body, circulat- 
ing information to every department 
and group in the building. 

“It enriches my course,” is the 
statement made by our most effi- 
cient social science teacher. The 
sort of teacher who is anxious to en- 
rich her course is the best of agents 
for giving the needed impetus to the 
reading of pupils. We need more 
of that sort. 


The expression “enrichment of 
course” connotates a wealth of ma- 
terial, a lavish supply of information 
poured out for the courses needing 
it. To obtain the most from the li- 
brary, the whole curriculum should 
be rich in those activities which 
cause the children to wish books. 


There is a recent and admirable 
trend in education toward correlation 
of literature with other activities. 
Professor Rugg, in his social science 
pamphlets, for eighth grade American 
history, and seventh grade geography 
combined with European history, has 
stressed the reading of quantities of 
supplementary literature through sug- 
gestive bibliographies. Professor Hill's 
Community Life and Civic Prob- 
lems has a quite thorough plan for 
relating civics and literature. The ob- 
jection to correlation expressed by 
some literature teachers is that the 
beauty of a classic may be lost or 
wasted when it is presented as illus- 
trative material in some other subject. 
The teacher who feels that danger will 


* School Library Experience, Martha Wilson p. 247. 
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avoid it anyway, while the teacher who 
does not feel that danger could not 
avoid it. Successful correlation re- 
quires a background of much reading 
by the teacher or librarian. She must 
create for the child an interest in the 
books she asks him to read and to do 
this she must be thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the books herself. The best 
teacher leads, rather than pushes the 
child to reading. 


To the teacher is entrusted the 
precious task of changing and increas- 
ing the child’s wants, to the librarian 
the privilege of providing for those 
wants satisfactorily. The school li- 
brarian, whom the students sometimes 
dub the “library teacher”, has the rare 
opportunity of both creating and satis- 
fying the child’s desire for a piece of 
literature. She may awaken the child’s 
love of adventure and exploration, 


help him to satisfy his own curiosity, 
reveal to him the magic of books. 


There are those who inquire why 
the adolescent reader needs guidance. 
Authorities on children’s reading seem 
to agree that the tendency of the 
adolescent, whose reading is left to 
chance, is toward the selection of 
books which unsuit him for life. Ter- 
man and Lima say, in their book, 
Children’s Reading,* “The girl of 
twelve begins to dip into the great 
mass of sentimental trash meant only 
for adult companionship. . . . The boy, 
who has developed a more pronounced 
taste for adventure stories, may now 
turn to a harmful type of sensational 
story.” 


The adolescent would seem to be at 
the dangerous age for his taste de- 
velopment in reading. It is the school 
library’s problem to guide the girl 
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away from the sentimental trash and 
the boy from the sensational story. It 
is a large problem to overcome the 
appeal of the worthless adult novels 
he often finds at home and the in- 
fluence of the questionable movies 
which develop tastes for overex- 
citing and undesirable reading mat- 
ter. The public library seldom has 
the opportunity to reach the boy or 
girl who needs guidance, because 
that is the child who avoids the li- 
brary. The school library reaches 
him at the crucial time and, at least 
once a week, offers him good litera- 
ture in the most attractive form pos- 
sible. 


Each child in our school is sched- 
uled to come to the library for one 
period each week with his group. 
During the noon hour we offer elec- 
tive periods for the students who 
wish extra time for reading and ref- 
erence work. Each intermediate 
school child keeps a reading record 
on a card in a filing cabinet. They 
also keep notebooks in which they 
jot down their notes about the books 
as they read them and in which they 
write the instructions given them in 
class. These notebooks are often 
very elaborately illustrated with pic- 
tures clipped from magazines and 
publisher’s circulars, or with the 
child’s own drawings. Most of the 
children exceed the required amount 
of reading, which is one book a 
month making five a semester. As 
a reward for their work and to 
check up the laggards, for my own 
sake as well as the child’s, I have 
graded each pupil for his library 
work each semester. Since there is 
some question in my mind about the 


*Terman and Lima—Children’s Reading, pp. 39-40. 
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need for doing this, I may discon- 
tinue it, in an attempt to make ev- 
erything more spontaneous. 

At the regular library period I 
give instruction in the use and care 
of books and libraries and apprecia- 
tion lessons in literature. The sev- 
enth grade people are taught the use 
of the card catalogue and the mean- 
ing of the Dewey decimal classifica- 
tion. They are given drill in the use 
of the dictionary, encyclopedias and 
the index of a book and an atlas. 
The eighth grade pupils are taught 
the use of special reference books 
and of the Reader’s Guide to Period- 
icals. They are given experience in 
making bibliography on some sub- 
ect from their curriculum. 


Although we worked out our 
course of instruction three years 
ago, I find that it corresponds very 


closely to the plans outlined in the 
School Library Yearbook, volume 
one, published this summer by the 
American Library Association. That 
handbook will be found most help- 
ful to the librarian who is planning 
lessons for her school library. Every 
aid of that sort proves most wel- 
come. I should like to suggest that 
the next volume of the School Li- 
brary Yearbook should contain 
projects other school librarians have 
evolved to stimulate reading for fun. 


Sometimes, the incentive of re- 
quirements from teachers is _lack- 
ing for some subject about which 
the children should be well-read. If 
interest in travel and biography may 
be awakened, the child soon discov- 
ers for himself what interesting sub- 
jects they may be, although it is the 
exceptional child who discovers this 
unaided. We built our American 


Hall of Fame and then enlarged it 
to an International Hall of Fame 
to create an interest in biography, 
Each child chose some person en- 
tered in our American Hall of Fame 
and read about that man or woman 
so that he would be able to tell the 
class why they were included there, 
At the top of our large bulletin 
board we tacked a picture of the 
Hall of Fame at New York Uni- 
versity. Below, we listed the names 
of its members and we discussed 
those whom we knew, before look- 
ing up those we didn’t know. 

We made our calendar of the 
famous worth while events from the 
world’s history. This is of untold 
use in planning programs. During 
book week, the children originated 
some clever book-plates. 


We started a large world map of 
good books, which was partly fin- 
ished when Paul Paine published his 
Map of Adventure and stole our 
thunder. Our next venture was a 
world flight, after we had read 
enough to become interested in the 
world fliers. We traced their route 
in red crayon on a large blank map. 
Each child who made a stop on the 
world flight, by reading a book of 
travel about that country, was al- 
lowed to put a small red stick with 
his number on the map, then to 
record his name, number and the 
book he had read in a list below the 
map. These devices materially in- 
creased the reading and our circula- 
tion in these two classes of books, 
which had been large and neglected. 

Our school is fortunate in having 
a dramatics department working in 
connection with Northwestern Uni- 
versity. This department stimu- 
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lates the reading of ballads, Shakes- 
peare, and such classics as the Ar- 
thurian Legends and Robin Hood. 
Our natural science department fur- 
nishes enough inspirational ques- 
tions about plants, animals, geog- 
raphy and astronomy to give our 
science books the use we wish for 
them. Our most active eighth grade 
social science department provides 
the incentive for the use of Ameri- 
can histories. 

The reference questions which 
come across the desk are splendid 
indications of the value of our school 
library. Here is a typical list taken 
from observation the past week: 
“What have you about irrigation in 
the United States?” “Please help 
me find a quotation from Roose- 
velt.” “Where can I find the Tu- 
dors and the Stuarts?” “Where is 
Timbuctoo?” “Have you Dolly 
Madison’s letters and biography or 
something about life at the Capital 
during her time?” “I wish pictures 
and books about people’s homes.” 
“How large is the Assuan Dam?” 
“Where can I find pictures of hot, 
dry plains and cold, high plains?” 
“Have you pictures of Elizabethan 
costumes besides those in books?” 
“What is the population of Africa?” 


“Have you pictures of fire-preven- 
tion?” 


These are just a few of the ques- 
tions cropping out of class discus- 


sions. Perhaps the child has been 
sent by his teacher, or he may have 
come on his own initiative, to sat- 
isfy his curiosity or answer a ques- 
tion to his own satisfaction. Many 
of those who come with questions 
are able to locate material without 
asking my help. 
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The reaction of the children to 
their library best expresses its 
value. Dorothy, from seventh grade, 
says, “One of the most popular 
rooms in our school is the library. 
Each class is allowed to go there 
once a week for forty-five minutes. 
The library has a fine collection of 
books. There are encyclopedias, 
fiction, historical and geographical 
books. The encyclopedias cannot 
be taken from the library. Alto- 
gether, the library is a wonderful 
thing.” 

Muriel, in eighth grade, writes: 
“T get pleasure out of the library. 
When it comes to a place for quiet- 
ness the library is that place. You 
can sit down and read and not be 
bothered. I like the library because 
it is a place of education. It helps 
you when you need to learn about 
certain things. Besides that there 
are good books to read.” 

Burdette, an eighth grade boy, 
says, “When I came to school and 
was introduced to the library I felt 
at home at once. I enjoy this li- 
brary very much, as it is a pleasure 
and a help combined.” 

Helen states with assurance, “The 
library is a help to lots of children. 
If it were not for the library, many 
children would be going to classes 
unprepared.” 

Walter adds, “I often come to the 
library for information on science, 
history and English. When I have 
nothing else to do, I always come 
here to read. I have learned a lot 
of different things from the books 
I have read.” 


At a recent meeting of the English 
department, we discussed having 
more emphasis put upon the study 
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of classics in literature or reading 
classes at “home room” periods. At 
the request of that department, we 
made two lists of the classics, in 
fiction and poetry, which should be 
familiar to seventh and eighth grade 
pupils. These lists are to be revised 
by the English department. Then, 
mimeographed copies will be fur- 
nished each literature teacher be- 
fore children’s book week. During 
children’s book week our dramatics 
department is producing for assem- 
bly period, a book play, written by 
a library class in our intermediate 
school last year. We had learned 


our parts and were almost ready to 
produce Hidden Treasure, when our 
school building burned. 


I have been asked to state what the 
adult department can do for the ado- 
lescent reader. Of course, I shall say 
that school libraries, in which the main 
library furnishes the circulating books, 
would be the first step. It is import- 
ant to develop in the young person the 
library habit, so that he carries over 
from the school library to the main li- 
brary his search for entertainment and 
information through reading. When 
the child graduates from the juvenile 
to the adult department, as he does in 
our library, upon entrance into high 
school, he needs some competent per- 
son to suggest and advise about his 
choice of books. There is so much 
worthless material among adult fiction, 
which the child seeks first. Perhaps 
some of the worst of it could be dis- 
carded or put upon closed shelves 
without loss to adult readers. Yet I 
do not believe in establishing boards 
of censorship. Of ocurse, the quick- 
est way to create an interest in a book 
is to forbid the child to read it. Of- 
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ten times a suggested substitute wil] 
be taken by the young person in place 
of the harmful book for which it js 
substituted. Our browsing corner at 
main library was discontinued, partly 
because the space was needed for reg- 
istration files, and partly because it 
was not used enough. The idea of 
having books selected and labeled for 
him does not appeal to the adolescent 
child when he knows that there is a 
much larger collection of unexplored 
books open to him. 


The Robert Louis Stevenson Room 
in the Cleveland Public Library is a 
most ingenious and attractive way of 
carrying the adolescent reader through 
the temptations of undesirable books 
at this susceptible age. The magazine 
articles, which I have read, and the 
librarian from Cleveland, to whom | 
have talked about that experiment, has 
stated that it is most successful. This 
is a large, beautiful room, where 
everything to attract the adolescent 
reader has been gathered, sparing no 
expense. It is planned for the boys 
and girls not ready to enter the adult 
library, and for those who do not en- 
ter high school for completion of their 
education. To children dropping out 
of school before entering high school, 
an invitation is sent in the form of a 
letter of introduction to Miss Roos, 
the librarian of the Robert Louis Ste- 
vension Room. The child who takes 
advantage of this invitation, finds 
classics and modern harmless fiction, 
with an abundance of non-fiction in 
the most attractive editions. A great 
deal of attention is given to the col- 
lection of sciences and useful arts for 
the child whose education in school has 
been cut short. There is a poetry cor- 
ner and a club whose members meet 
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once a week to discuss the poems they 
are writing and to compile an anthol- 
ogy of their favorite poems. The 
young people of the city are invited 
to browse in the Stevenson Room and 
are given special cards of an individ- 
ual color, labeled Young People. They 
are not permitted to borrow books 
from the adult section without an 
O. K. from their own librarian. They 
are made to feel the privilege of hav- 
ing their own room. Their bookplate, 
designed by the children in a competi- 
tive contest, uses these lines of Chris- 
topher Morley’s, “Love and friendship 
and humor and ships at sea — there’s 
all heaven and earth in a book.” 


If we can awaken these young peo- 
ple to the joy of finding friendship, 
love and humor in good books, we 
have given them mighty ships to cir- 
cle the earth and we have opened their 
gateways to heaven. 


The Cleveland Public Library has 
found this Stevenson Room so suc- 
cessful that it is opening similar rooms 
for young people in its branch libra- 
ries. I understand that all of them are 
run in connection with, and under the 
supervision of, the schools department 
of the library. Close cooperation with 
the schools would be the logical 
method of reaching and attracting the 
most young people to the library. Es- 
tablishing such branches in the inter- 
mediate or junior high schools, wher- 
ever possible, would seem the most ef- 
fective means of contact with the ado- 
lescent who may be drifting into 
wrong reading habits or losing inter- 
est in books. If the Stevenson Room 
reaches most of the pupils dropping 
out of school, it has fulfilled a noble 
mission by continuing their education 
through books. Such a plan might not 
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be practicable in a small library crowd- 
ed for space or lacking in funds. 


It would seem that the best way 
to have the late adolescent reading the 
best things, is to cultivate the child’s 
standards of pleasures and apprecia- 
tions while he is an early adolescent, to 
give him such respect for beauty of 
diction and style combined with con- 
sistency of plot, that he will not be 
satisfied with mediocrity. 


The intermediate and junior high 
school library can reach the child at 
that plastic age when his tastes are 
forming. The school librarian can 
form these tastes with the assistance 
of all of his teachers. If we can help 
him to form good reading habits, we 
have made him a happier and more 
useful person. He is willing to go 
avoyaging somewhere and if we can 
arouse his curiosity in the fascinating 
lands to explore through books, peo- 
ple those lands for him with living, 
vibrating characters found in classics, 
we have given him his ship and his 
crew and have sent him on a glorious 
adventure. 


Annie Carroll Moore, in her most 
fascinating book, New Roads to 
Childhood says, “Children’s reading 
is not a problem to be solved by any- 
one. It is or may be a very wonder- 
ful, rich and free experience which 
should never be cheapened by artificial 
stimulation or reward.” 


Quite true, if we treat it as a joy- 
ous game and let the children catch 
the joyful spirit of reading for fun, 
we have gained more than all of the 
worrying over it as a problem can do 
for us. Guiding and inspiring chil- 
dren’s reading is great fun and full of 
rewards. 
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It is a joy to send these young voy- 
agers out in quest of new and strange 
countries and to greet them when they 
return, with glowing accounts of the 
things they have seen and the places 
they have been. If each child who 
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visits our library carries away with 
him a love of that pastime called 
“reading for fun” we can call our 
profession a happy, worthwhile occu- 
pation. 


The Loan Librarians’ Reading. 
By HELEN S. BABCOCK, Librarian, Ogden Park Branch, Chicago. 


In approaching this subject my mind 
seems to have persisted in holding 
those of us who meet the public at the 
loan desk consistently and insistently 
in the picture and that fact necessarily 
has colored the few ideas which I have 
brought together in this paper, though 
I do feel that they are applicable all 
along the line. 


Apparently the first thing necessary 
is to define the purpose of this read- 
ing, to ask ourselves what we are try- 
ing to do, toward what goal we are 
moving, what things we are working 
for. As members of an_ institution 
whose object is to make available the 
magic that lies in words and the 
thoughts and ideas that they convey, 
is not service the fundamental thing 
and therefore the real purpose of our 
reading? The highest ideal of true 
service is, it seems to me, to make pa- 
trons feel the goodwill that exists, the 
earnest desire to please, the anticipa- 
tion of their desires and the real hu- 
man understanding that underlies the 
objective of helpfulness; not the cold 
precision of mechanical efficiency, but 
rather that efficiency that is a com- 
bination of human and mechanical ele- 
ments. 


As servants to the public we are 
judged by the service rendered and 
each individual has a personal respon- 
sibility to make the library useful, to 
mobilize the books so that they do real 


work. Ina real sense of the word we 
are saleswomen and as such have to 
sell the contents of books. 


One of the first principles of sales- 
manship is knowledge of the commod- 
ity and belief in it. There is no es- 
cape from the fact that we cannot 
give what we do not possess, nor com- 
municate an interest we do not feel. 
Therefore there must be a catholicity 
in our reading that will give us a fund 
of general information which will en- 
able us in turn to assist intelligently. 
This as I see it involves three types 
of reading: 1 — Professional ; 2 — Ed- 
ucational; 3— Recreational; all of 
which must be blended into a well-bal- 
anced diet, keeping the proper propor- 
tions of each for our individual devel- 
opment and requirements. Being in 
the library it is assumed that we have 
a good foundation of the classics in lit- 
erature, history, art and science, for a 
good foundation in literary knowledge 
is just as essential to a library worker 
as is a firm foundation to a building. 


As the world of books is a mammoth 
one we cannot afford to be “spend- 
thrift readers”, so it would seem ad- 
visable for us to have a plan for our 
reading; mapping out a course that 
will take into consideration our pet- 
sonal equipment, needs and desires. 
This necessarily will involve choice, 
for with limited time at our disposal it 
is evident that we cannot read every- 
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thing. If we read this we can’t read 
that, and there is so much that a li- 
brarian should read and know that to 
discriminate between the essentials and 
nonessentials is of paramount import- 
ance, and surely having a course and 
a rudder to steer by is an important 
phase of the subject. 

Under the first heading profes- 
sional, comes the reading that re- 
lates definitely to our work and our 
particular job, that which will give 
us added skill in the performance of 
our duties and tie up our special 
work with the larger field. Much 
of this will be found in the library 
periodicals, Libraries and Library 
Journal, which record new ideas, 
things being done elsewhere, new 
tools and methods and the general 
trend of library thought. Besides 
these there are the book review 
magazines that keep us informed of 
recent additions to the book world 
and the opinion of experts about 
them. Also there are books by em- 
inent persons in the profession such 
as Bostwick, The American Li- 
brary; Friedel, Training for Li- 
brarianship; Ward, Publicity for 
Public Libraries; Wheeler, The Li- 
brary and the Community; Bennett, 
What Books Can Do for You; 
Terman, Children’s Reading; sight- 
ing only a few which inculcate high 
ideals and give us a sense of the 
dignity, service and spirit of the 
work in which we are engaged. Ev- 
ery librarian should have a genuine 
interest in all of these things. 


Our efforts in the educational field 
should be directed toward informa- 
tional reading through which we 
can broaden our interests acquiring 
fresh knowledge through systematic 
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application and perseverance. It is 
the sort of reading of which Addi- 
son speaks in the Tatler when he 
says, “Reading to the mind is what 
exercise is to the body. As by the 
one health is preserved, strengthen- 
ed and invigorated, by the other 
virtue (which is the health of mind) 
is kept alive, cherished and con- 
firmed.” Here we should apply our- 
selves to the things which need mas- 
tication and though starting the 
mental juices working begin the 
process of assimilation which will 
make them a very part of us. The 
experience of acquiring through our 
own efforts fresh pictures and ideas 
is a stimulating one and helps us to 
visualize, not only our own exper- 


-iences but those of others. 


In this gaining of practical knowl- 
edge the A. L. A. Reading with a 
Purpose courses are indeed valua- 
ble, for even if all the books listed 
cannot be read entirely each course 
gives a general survey of its sub- 
ject. If each one is read as it is 
published it adds new topics of in- 
terest and information to the body 
of knowledge already possessed. 
They are a stimulus to better and 
wider reading in this field of self 
education. 

Another angle is keeping up with 
topics of the day, present tendencies 
in current thought and movements, 
which means we must read the pe- 
riodicals and newspapers, Literary 
Digest, Worlds Work and Time; 
all of which are good on this special 
phase. Time is a comparatively new 
weekly magazine with which some 
of you may not be familiar. I like 
it particularly for just this purpose 
of keeping abreast of the times. It 
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is excellent in its statement of facts 
and has departments devoted to 
drama, science, national and inter- 
national affairs, music, art, medi- 
cine and some book reviews. 


It is well for us to read about our 
work but we must also read those 
things that will develop the soul, 
from which we gain the power that 
resides in books. This brings us to 
the third and last type, the recrea- 
tional reading, where we pursue our 
individual tastes, reading those 
things which give us an intellectual 
and emotional satisfaction. It is our 
leisure reading, and includes those 
things we read just to enjoy, that 
which appeals to our sympathies 
and interests us, that in which we 
lose ourselves and find relaxation. 
I firmly believe that it is the read- 
ing from which we derive the most 
good for it is the one from which we 
get the greatest pleasure. 


It is the type of reading too in 
which we realize that books are 
many hours of pleasure not just so 
many pages bound together from 
which we can obtain desired infor- 
mation. This reading will vary 
greatly being the reflection of our 
tastes. For some it may take the 
form of books that read like fiction, 
but that are true-stories of strange 
regions and stranger customs, lives 
of great men and women; or it may 
be that our particular pleasure and 
relaxation lies in the reading of de- 
tective stories — stories that thrill 
with the adventures of a master 
mind that make you forget your 
troubles and dwell in the land of 
great achievement; or those of ad- 
venture that send the thrills up and 
down your back. Again it may be 
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your hobby — the thing you enjoy 
most. It may be some sport, music, 
health, art, the theater or many 
other things too numerous to men- 
tion. 

Having followed our reading 
plans and increased our skill and 
mastery of routine activities through 
the professional reading, our gen- 
eral information through study in 
the educational, and satisfied our 
craving for the things relating to 
our real interest in the recreational 
reading, we have reached the point 
where we can take stock and ascer- 
tain just what has been gained. 

The greatest result and value of 
our reading interests and enthusi- 
asm are that it enables us to know 
and understand the patron and his 
needs. The fact that we can see 
through his eyes often means that 
the resources of the library are made 
available to the best advantage. 
We have broadened our outlook so 
that we have many more points of 
contact with and avenues of ap- 
proach to those whom we serve. 
This common interest in a great 
measure is often the means of sug- 
gesting the right book, bringing the 
person and the book together or 
visa versa. It is mutually beneficial 
since the librarian senses what is 
wanted and can give effective ser- 
vice, while the patron in turn has a 
wholesome respect for and confi 
dence in her. The personal equa- 
tion is a very vital thing and is evi- 
dence of the existing mental hos- 
pitality. 


Haven’t you ever noticed how 
you can tell what sort of things 
your co-workers are reading? They 
reflect in their work. Often I have 
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observed that when an assistant has 
a knowledge of or a joy in some par- 
ticular book or type of literature 
which has been latent how suddenly 
it will move. It is nothing more 
than the reflex of her keen interest 
and enthusiasm. 

Nothing bigger can happen to us 
than to have a great cause, and to 


have the privilege through our life 
of working for it. In the loan li- 
brarians activities surely there is 
such a cause and we should do all 
within our power to live up to its 
possibilities. Surely one means of 
doing this is to READ! READ! 
READ! 


Some Phases of City Library Extension. 
By MARGARET CORCORAN, Extension Librarian, Lincoln Library, Springfield. 


Library extension service has 
been defined as including all depart- 
ments of the library’s activities not 
carried on within its building. Li- 
brary extension endeavor covers a 
wide geographical field, ranging 
from state libraries to the smallest 
of public libraries. 

State extension and what it means 
to the communities without local li- 
brary service is well known to you. 

County extension is ever present 
in our minds. Under the current 
progress of library work, a county 
system seems the most promising 
field for community book service. 
It represents the greatest amount of 
service with the minimum of over- 
head expense. But better than this, 
the county unit holds the resource 
advantage of a large collection, 
while retaining the close personal 
contact with the patrons which is so 
characteristic of the small library. 
This is done, chiefly, through its 
agencies such as book wagons, de- 
posit stations, branches and the ex- 
tension of its reference work with 
clubs. 

Lastly, there is the extension de- 
partment of the city or town library. 
Theoretically its function differs 
from that of the county only in the 


area of the community it serves. It 
is this phase which I am reviewing 
today. I shall alternate the terms 
“town” and “city” in order to con- 
vey the idea that these suggestions 
are applicable to the small and the 
large library. 

In the average medium sized city, 
the public library’s extension de- 
partment supervises work through 
branches, stations in schools, fac- 
tories and hospitals. 

With regard to branches, it is the 
duty of the extension department to 
survey the community, find suitable 
locations for branches and to report 
these needs and possibilities to the 
librarian. 

The geography of a city is one 
factor in determining the location of 
a branch. It may be that railroad 
yards are so _ disadvantageously 
placed as to separate a large portion 
of the city from a business center. 
In such a case it is imperative that 
a branch be opened in that section. 
Theory of branch extension recom- 
mends a library within every mile 
radius, and experience has proven 
that this is not an excess in closely 
populated towns. 

The question of housing arises. 
Shall the library rent a store for a 
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branch or shall it endeavor to erect 
a small “Library type” building? 
Unfortunately, this decision must be 
governed too often by the library’s 
financial status. 

An unpretentious but serviceable 
branch can be made from a small 
store building. The usual glass 
front affords fine space for book dis- 
play and at the same time exposes 
the attractive little library room in 
an inviting manner. This is much 
less expensive to equip and main- 
tain than the more formal type and 
is better adapted to the small town. 

The branches having been estab- 
lished, the extension staff acts as 
ambassador between the branches 
and main library and maintains 
messenger service. 

Work with schools differs, in a 
measure, with every locality. How 
far the library can or should go de- 
pends on the local situation. Some 
schools have their own libraries, 
thus demanding of the public li- 
brary only friendly cooperation. In 
other cities, the library and the 
Board of Education cooperate in the 
establishment either of permanent 
school library collections, or class- 
room loans, or both. 


In Springfield there are eighteen 
school libraries under supervision of 
the Lincoln Library extension de- 
partment. The schools provide the 
library room and part time of a 
teacher for the distribution of the 
books. The library provides the 
books, including all preparation and 
repair. 

This arrangement is far from sat- 
isfactory. With the non-standard- 
ized library rooms, the limited time 
of the teachers, the lack of catalogs 


and other tools, little organized |j- 
brary reference work can be accom- 
plished. This is but a makeshift 
plan until the Parent-Teacher asso- 
ciations and the Board of Education 
are awakened to the need for stand- 
ard school libraries as a part of their 
own organization. At best, it mere- 
ly exposes the school children to 
well-selected books and leads them 
to the use of the public library, 
Likewise, it forms a link between 
the two systems. 


The library is in touch with teach- 
ers, principals and parent-teacher 
associations, and frequently mem- 
bers of the library staff are called 
upon to speak at their meetings. 
The extension librarian, through fre- 
quent school visits, becomes well- 
known to the school children, and 
she is the logical one to give li- 
brary instruction where such can be 
arranged for in the school curricula. 


In addition, a teacher’s room is 
maintained at the library from 
which a teacher may borrow ten 
books at a time for classroom use. 
Monthly bulletins to the schools are 
issued with news of books and li- 
brary activities. 

Manufacturing in a city opens an- 
other field of extension. From the 
smallest town with one important 
industry to the largest city with 
hundreds, the first step to offering 
book service to factory employees 
lies in a survey. 

This should reveal: 

The personnel in charge of the fac- 
tory. 

The number of employees. 

How many live near the factory and 
how many come from other sections 
of the town. 
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Nationalities employed, general 
range of their ages and whether men, 
women, or both. 

What provision the factory makes 
for recreation at noon hours. 

The size of the town and library will 
determine the next step; whether a 
branch need be established in the fac- 
tory neighborhood or whether a library 
station in the factory would give am- 
ple book service. Sometimes even in 
a larger city the factory station is a 
good beginning. 

With the consent of the superin- 
tendent a small collection of books is 
placed where the greatest number of 
employees must pass daily. Certain 
hours, preferably at noon, should be 
selected for distribution. Book cases 
must be locked at all other times un- 
less special arrangement is made for 
supervision. At the Shoe Factory in 
Springfield, the library is located next 
to the commissary and the young lady 
in charge of supplies is the librarian. 
This is an unusually friendly gesture on 
the part of the superintendent since an 
employee is permitted to select his 
books at any time of the day, if he hap- 
pens to be requisitioning supplies at 
the same time. The extension librarian 
pays a weekly visit there for super- 
vision and supplying special requests. 

Registration is made as simple as 
possible since the problem of overdues 
is cared for with the aid of the factory 
office. Many of the employees reside 
in the small surrounding towns and 
under ordinary circumstances would be 
regarded as non-resident borrowers. 
However, the Lincoln Library accepts 
as resident borrowers all those work- 
ing within the city. Factory station 
cards may be used at the main and 
branch libraries as long as the bor- 
tower is employed in the factory. 
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From time to time, short book lists 
and bulletins of library news are post- 
ed on the department bulletin boards. 

Where a member of the library staff 
issues the books, there is opportunity 
for help in selection and for promot- 
ing adult education. An incident in 
our former station at the Illinois 
Watch Company is an illustration. 

A rather shy young man approached 
the librarian one day with a request 
for a book, somewhat adventurous, but 
not fiction. Out of her limited supply 
she chose “Log of a Timber Cruiser”. 
A short time later he requested books 
on the U. S. Forest Service. These 
she brought from the main library. 
Another time he confided that his doc- 
tor had advised him to do outdoor 
work and that “Log of a Timber 
Cruiser” had interested him in for- 
estry. This time he wanted informa- 
tion on the government examinations 
and method of application. Since no 
examinations for forest ranger are 
held in the Springfield district the li- 
brary had no ready information. We 
sent to Washington for an application 
and sample questions which we gave 
to our patron. Some months later, his 
thanks were expressed by his brother 
who reported that he had taken the ex- 
am in Michigan, passed, and is now 
located in Colorado as a ranger. 

Since hospital libraries were dis- 
cussed on the Lending section pro- 
gram last year, I shall refer to them 
but briefly. From a review of exten- 
sion possibilities they cannot be omit- 
ted. The procedure of establishment 
is similar to that of a factory station, 
but in the actual giving of the service, 
lies a problem subject to discussion. 

In our seven years of experience 
with hospital extension we have 
learned that the direct service to the 
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patient is best done by a member of 
the library staff. She knows her books 
and is acquainted with the resources 
of the main library which must be 
used frequently in supplying books 
specially requested. It is not long un- 
til the hospital library is taken for 
granted by the patients and identified 
as a hospital unit. Therefore, it is 
through the personal service of the li- 
brary staff that it can retain its indi- 
viduality as a public library activity. 
Most important in this intimate re- 
lation of the library to the patient 
is the continuity of service. It is not 
a work to be dealt with, haphazardly, 
by many people. The patients, meet- 
ing the librarian for the first time, con- 
fide their book tastes to her. Hence- 
forth it is her business to remember 
and gratify them if possible. Such a 
responsibility can be undertaken by 
but one person. Her regular visits are 
awaited as eagerly as those of friends. 
There is a kind of “follow through” 
opportunity of which the library 
should not lose sight. Sometimes, in 
the hospital a patient receives his first 
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introduction to a public library. [If 
he expresses his enjoyment of the 
book service, the librarian may invite 
him to become a borrower at the main 
library after his convalescence. 

Hospital book distribution is one of 
the simplest methods of extending real 
library service and of winning the con- 
fidence of the public. In this work the 
clubs of the city are ever willing to 
help with contributions of books, peri- 
odicals and funds. 

Besides the actual organization of 
units, an extension department al- 
ways has at hand possibilities in pub- 
licity, but that is the subject of an- 
other paper this afternoon. 

It is enough to recommend that the 
library keep in touch with various or- 
ganizations and be ready at all times 
to render book aid and personal assist- 
ance in civic enterprises. 

In conclusion, I believe that one or 
more of these phases of extension can 
be applied to your libraries. Your 
methods and type of organization, per- 
haps, would differ from these, but all 
of that I leave for your discussion. 


Community’s Interests Survey. 
By VILDA BEEM, Librarian, Reddick’s Library, Ottawa. 


Surveys and reports to most of us 
librarians, especially we who are in 
small libraries, appear before us as 
ugly black nightmares to be ridden 
whether we are able to sit astride 
our mounts or not. However, our first 
ride is like a plunge into cold water, 
after the first shock it becomes easier 
and in a short time we begin to enjoy 
our experience and to look for inter- 
esting things along the way. 

When Miss Price requested, at a 
district meeting two years ago, to make 
a one month’s survey of what our pa- 


trons were reading, it seemed an al- 
most impossible thing to do. It wasa 
veritable nightmare that rose before 
us at all times, day and night. But 
we mounted our steeds and plunged 
ahead. 


We kept a daily record, on slips, of 
all books and magazines circulated for 
the month, one slip for each. The 
author and title of book, class number 
in non-fiction and borrower’s name 
were placed on each slip. At the close 
of the month we clipped each reader’s 
slips together with his name and occu- 
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pation written on an added slip on the 
top. 

We had taken yearly invoices of 
books and made monthly and yearly 
reports many times before, but this 
was the first time we had ever really 
taken stock of ourselves and the work 
that we were doing. This survey 
showed us many interesting and un- 
complimentary things, things to make 
us stop and think. 

We found that only 20% of the 
registered borrowers were using the 
library that month. Who were the 
other 80% ? Why were they not us- 
ing the library? How could we best 
reach them? All of these questions 
aroused us from our lethargy. 


The largest number of patrons that 
month was students who were required 
to read; next in number came home- 
makers, then professional men and 
women, clerks and stenographers, la- 
borers, business men and women, un- 
classified and rural. 


From this it can be seen that there 
were more clerks, stenographers and 
laborers using the library than busi- 
ness men. Why hadn’t we reached 
the business men, what method could 
we use to attract them? 


Of the homemakers, the largest 
number of them were reading light 
fiction. Why were we not interesting 
them in books on the home, or on some 
worthwhile hobby or outside interest 
which would help to balance and round 
out their lives? 


The laborers were reading even less 
non-fiction than the homemakers. We 
were again losing an opportunity of 
helping these men to become inter- 
ested in some special line. 

All of this showed that, although 
our circulation statistics seemed to in- 
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dicate that we were doing good work, 
we were in reality not living up to our 
ideals. 

I know of one miner in a small town 
who had a veritable feast after learn- 
ing that the library had many inter- 
esting books on music. 


Not long ago, we had a new patron 
come into the library who was literally 
starved for good books, our small li- 
brary to her was like a banquet to a 
hungry man. She is now fairly gorg- 
ing herself with the best of reading 
for, as she told me one day, this is the 
first time in thirteen years that she has 
lived near enough to any library to 
borrow books. She had been living 
in Kentucky, but this same thing could 
happen in Illinois. 


The survey, with maps showing the 
educational and recreational centers in 
Illinois, that was made last year should 
be a help to overcome just such cases 
as this. 


Another interesting survey, and one 
which has been made in the Grand 
Rapids Public library, is to ascertain 
from the book card, the classes of peo- 
ple who have read certain non-fiction 
books that have had a wide popularity. 
For example, Strachy’s “Queen Vic- 
toria”, after it had been circulated 27 
times, was found to have been read by 
eight librarians, five teachers, five 
housewives, four business men, four 
professional and one industrial reader. 


This type of survey, it seems to me, 
would be a great help in learning the 
reading tastes of your community af- 
ter you had taken into consideration 
the effect that wide publicity may have 
had. 


Making a chart to show the rise and 
fall of different classes of non-fiction 
over a period of years is useful in 
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com- 


determining the change in the 
charts 


munity reading. From th 
one might try to determine the cause 
of fluctuation, whether it is caused by 
local or national or even international 
trend of thought. 

We are now working on a map of 
our city to determine what portions or 
sections of the city are making the 
least use of the library, which the most 
We have been unable to 
f this meeting, but I 
ve it wil] not only be useful to the 
ill be of interest to the 


finish this before 


After the section of 
the city that is making the least use 
oi the library has been determined, we 
n then plan a house to house can- 

' that section to determine the 
ly it if possible. I 
that should b 


a resident of the district who 


this canvas 
ary patron, and who is familiar 

‘ith the district. 
The Evansville, Indiana, Public Li- 
y has been doing this type of sur- 
‘work for some time and Miss Mc- 
ouch writes of it as follows, “Our 
orhood surveys are made in 
rapidiy changing parts of the city as 
a means of introducing the library to 
work is 


by Par- 


the people. Sometimes the 
done by commiitees appointed 
ent-Teacher clubs, sometimes by mem- 
bers of the library staff. The result 
is never wonderiul, but we do think 
the survey helps to b 


into the library. 


ing new comers 
It also serves as a 
demonstration of the library’s spirit of 


friendliness.” 


Merchants take a yearly inventory to 
know what stock they have on hand, 
what departntents are weak, what mer- 


e sells the best, which depart- 


chandi 
ment is most efficiently handled, etc. J 
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know of one merchant who not only 
takes a yearly inventory, but who pays 
an employee a huge salary to devote 
her entire time to meeting the public, 
She meets every new customer and, in 
a very clever way, ascertains her likes 
and dislikes, the size of her gloves, 
a note of her color, size and 


makes 


approximate age; in fact obtains all of 
can that would be 
useful in their special line of merchan- 


the information she 


All of this in 


loged on cards, then when the buyer 


dise. ormation is cata- 


goes to the city for the season’s pur- 
has special individuals in 
When the merchandise arrives 

1 | 
ephoned and 
invited to come in and see some spe- 
cial thing that they might be inter- 


these individuals are te 


As a result, this merchant 


este in. 
has built a beautiful store in a small 
town on a hard road only thirty miles 
irom a large city. 

There are almost as many ways of 
taking 


are 


community surveys as there 
varieties of 


me ore 
1, aS josepn 


Heinz pickles, but 
Wheeler has 
said, “Community surveys by librar- 


niter ) 
altel a 


ere for use by those who 

heir own 
work more effective’. They also 
help the library to know wh: 


community is doing and thinking. 


We hear much these days about 
. library being as great an educa- 
ional the community} 
ional 
and no matter on what 
ladder the public have had 


their tormali education, tne lpi 


should be ready to lead them on as 
far as they may be able or care to 
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what he already knows. But how is 
the librarian to know where his com- 
munity or his public stands? 

It seems to me that here is where 
the community survey is of the 
greatest help, for how else can one 
know what the public is reading, 
has read, desires to read, or needs 
to read without knowing he needs 
it For, as Christopher Morley’s 
old Roger Mifflin has said, “People 
don't know they want books,” and, 

‘here is no one so grateful as t! 
man to whom you have given just 
the book his soul needed and he 
never knew it.” 

The public, generally speaking 
still clings to the herd instinct 
whether it realize it or not, and 
there are unconscious as well as 
conscious leaders in every commun- 
ity. It is also true, | believe, that 
although we pride ourselves on be- 
ing a democracy, we have many al- 
most distinct divisions in ever 
community. You may call them 
cliques, classes or social groups, but 
no matter what the name they do 
exist and each class or group has its 
own leader. These leaders may not 
know of their position may not even 
be conscious of the fact that a cer 
tain number of people are following 
their example in many things. 
the librarian knows her communi 
well enough to know these 
would it not be a great help in get 


tine better books read in the com- 
munity ? 

fiave you not heard patrons say, 
“If Mrs. Blank’s name is on the 
waliing list for that book I think | 
will put my name down also, for 
it must be a good book,” or, after 
reading the names on the waiting 
list, “Oh, I don’t believe that I 
would care for that book.” 

How can we understand the needs 
of the community unless we know 
the community. One would not buy 
books on interior decoration for a 
community that lived in tents, but 


unless the librarian knew how the 


setts nom 1 
pub c Whom ne 


e 7 


he could not 
mean by 
id 
nt needs of 
enough 
led books to 
e can then pl: 
to need in such a manner as to 
make him think he needs them. 
This means that the librarian must 
know human nature as weil as the 


community. But added to this he 
must have as Mr. Spaulding has 


r heart. For 


an understanding 


ite them, all would be in 


Newspaper Publicity. 
By ANNE L. WHITMACK, Librarian, Wilmette Public Library. 


High-powered advertising is an 
entirely American product. No other 
nation is so exploited with billboard, 
poster, magazine and newspaper ad- 
vertisements persuading us to buy. 


We are all aware of how powerful 
its suggestion is. It is but a short 
step from this marketing of tangible 
things to the marketing of the in- 
tangible; from selling automobiles 
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and cold creams to selling the per- 
sonality of a lecturer and the ser- 
vices of a foundation or institution. 

“Publicity,” according to G. Ha- 
net Archambault, “is information 
and advertising so cleverly mingled 
that it cannot be refused without the 
risk of losing news which the editor 
will find in other papers the next 
day.” When we add to this defini- 
tion that it puts its subject in a fa- 
vorable light before the public, we 
have achieved a practical goal to 
work toward. 

The fundamental reason for li- 
brary publicity, of course, is the 
value of good books in making life 
more interesting and dynamic. 
Other and immediate reasons are: 
to promote attendance, to encourage 
good will, to call attention to spe- 
cific books, to direct reading along 
certain channels, and to interest cer- 
tain groups in what the library has 
to give. 


Newspaper publicity reaches more 
people than any librarian can hope 
to reach through the means of talks, 
bulletins, reading lists, or personal 


attention. It is for this reason 
every library should call to public 
notice, the service it is ready to give, 
the new projects it develops, the 
new books that it receives, and the 
results it has attained. 

Not all the gain is on the side of 
the libraries, however. An _ editor 
is glad to receive all the news he can 
get. His only reservations are: 
that it must be interesting, and that 
the right to cut or otherwise abridge 
an article must remain with him. 
Some librarians forget this. If li- 
brarians will have news ready, 
either orally or written when a re- 
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porter calls, he will always remem- 
ber you on his “beat”. If you mail 
material to the editor remember 
to do it always on the same day, that 
he may get the habit of expecting 
news from you at a certain time and 
printing it at once. 

How can we be sure our story is 
going to be published? By obeying 
the rules that the news reporter 
must obey. In the first place a news 
reporter remains objective, he tells 
the story of the deed and leaves per- 
sonal opinion to the editorial col- 
umns. His paragraphs are short in 
order to make the story easier to fol- 
low, he selects the short, concrete 
word and writes in the active voice, 
and in this way secures life and 
action. 

In the second place he puts the 
facts of his story in the first para- 
graph. He does this for two rea- 
sons: Americans are always in a 
hurry and they may not read the 
entire column, and because there 
may not be space for the complete 
article and it will be cut. The body 
of the story may then be developed 
either chronologically or by signifi- 
cant details. 

It is well to remember that the 
newspaper likes what it calls 
“shorts,” that is brief notices and 
stories to fill in odd space. This 
need of newspapers may be turned 
into great advantage by librarians 
who have not the time necessary to 
write feature stories. 

Weekly newspapers can use more 
feature stories than dailies, for these 
have only moderate news interest, 
but are used because of their dra- 
matic value. While news has no 
personality, it is desirable that a 
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feature article have it. Leads are 
not necessary, but are often used to 
attract attention, with body devel- 
oped as a short story or essay. Or 
it may be developed entirely as a 
short story with an eye for the 
effect. Both daily and weekly news- 
papers have book pages to which li- 
brarians are more than welcome. 
Book pages of course demand that 
you know the latest books and write 
them up. Some librarians have had 
great success by adapting the pub- 
lisher’s notices. This in itself is no 
inconsiderable undertaking, for writing 
good reviews that are critical and 
encouraging is a fine art. A libra- 
rian can do yeoman service if she is 
able to present good old books in 
an engaging light. John Farrar in 
the Bookman conducted a depart- 
ment called “The Editor Recom- 
mends —”, and besides his regular 
reviews he brought out in a little 
box “Books That May Have Es- 
caped You.” In this he listed five or 
six titles of standard books with 
enticing and brief annotations. This 
personal recommendation may be 
accomplished by any librarian with 
cooperation from her local paper. 
The motives for successful adver- 
tising are easily carried over into 
themes for feature stories. It is not 
hard to write a story with contents 
of books for a basis, nor is it hard 
to say what a great aid books may 
be in one’s personal advancement. 
The pleasure and creative power of 
books has never been over-empha- 
sized. In publicity it is said com- 
mercial advertisers seldom appeal 
to intellectual and aesthetic inter- 
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ests for they have found that they 
have little drawing power with the 
average man. However these same 
motives may be adapted with suc- 
cess by librarians. 


Good publicity requires planning, 
it also requires time. A librarian 
should consider how many times a 
week and on what days she wants 
news of the library to appear, and 
she must gage her writing accord- 
ingly. For one day of the week she 
may write up the new books, or 
special articles in the new maga- 
zines ; at another, special displays of 
books and collections, or how the li- 
brary remembers the current na- 
tional week. It is advisable to tie 
up with local interests and indus- 
tries, collections and people. 


If possible, a librarian should 
know a month or more in advance 
what her program is to be, for there 
is always a certain amount of read- 
ing to be done, or other arrange- 
ments to be made. The librarian 
usually has an abundance of ideas, 
but if she doubts their feasibility 
she will get sound advice from the 
books of Gilbert Ward and Joseph 
Wheeler. Other sources of help are 
the bulletins of the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers, The 
Publisher’s Weekly and May Lam- 
berton Becker’s Column and Books. 


Publicity becomes so fascinating 
that there is danger of over-adver- 


tising. Never lead your people to 
expect something that you cannot 
supply, as it will reflect like a boom- 
erang; therefore be sure of your 
ground and advertise. 
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How I Read a Serious Book. 
By NELLIE PARHAM, Librarian, Withers Library, Bloomington. 


This topic reminds me of a friend 
who wished to have something to 
boast about. Explaining her hand- 
writing, she said: “I suppose I 
would write better if | had just one 
kind of handwriting; but I have 
twenty-six hands of writing.” I 
have twenty-six ways of reading a 
serious book, so I suppose I do not 
| am 
going to tell you about three ways 


always read as well as some. 


in which | read a serious book, and 
each of these ways depends upon 
the book I am to read. 

When I read with a purpose, it is 
because | belong to the library club, 
and the reason | belong to this club 
is that I know that otherwise I 
should not read some of the books 
that I ought to read during the year. 
I am going to give you in connec- 
tion with this one worthwhile thing 
which I have discovered. When I 
write a paper I find myself reading 
up to the very last minute. I read 
everything I can find which is in any 
way connected with the subject up- 
on which I am to write. When I 
wrote a paper on “Home Rule,” I 
read ever so many books on that 
subject, among them Morley’s “Life 
of Gladstone,’ in three volumes. 
One night about three-thirty, I was 
reading something I wanted to fin- 
ish, but I was feeling rather groggy, 
and it seemed impossible to keep 
awake. I remembered that I had 
heard somewhere that if one put a 
wet towel about the head it was pos- 
sible to go on indefinitely. I got 
out of bed, procured a large towel, 
wet it, and with a big safety pin 
fastened it securely about my head. 


It worked like a charm, and I found 
that I could, indeed, go on indefi- 
nitely. That is one way of reading 


a serious book. That is how I read 
with a purpose. 

Then | have a way. of reading to 
keep up. In order to keep up on the 
season’s best plays I follow this 
plan: I love to read plays, but 
haven't time for the leisurely read- 
ing of all of them; so I pick up all 
the new plays that we have in the 
library and take them home. I give 
two evenings to the reading of 
them. I then have a _ perfectly 
gorgeous line for comparison. After 
I have spent the two evenings on 
these plays, I go back to the library 
and take home a thin blue volume, 
a Greek play. Try taking home a 
Greek play after such an experience 
and you will enjoy it. Take Eurip- 
ides for example. 

This is the way I read Tristram. 
I read a great deal of poetry. When 
I first began the reading of it, I 
realized that I was not up to the 
reading of Tristram; so I got the 
“Morte d’ Arthur” and read it. I 
then went back to Tristram and 
read it, first to myself, then when 
no one else was in the house I read 
it aloud. Poetry should be read 
aloud, but your friends may think 
you are crazy if they hear you read- 
ing aloud when you are by yourself. 

I must tell you how I read Dur- 
ant’s “Story of Philosophy.” Two 
of my friends bought it, and I read 
it in the most charming way. One 
of my friends, who is a graduate of 
Smith and has gone in for philoso- 
phy, thought it would be nice for us 
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to read it together. She had a 
sprained ankle and was in the house 
for two months. She lives with an 
aunt who gets up the best dinners 
that ever were. We were served 
these wonderful dinners, and I read 
Durant’s “Story of Philosophy.” 
When I remarked to my friends that 
I was reading it, they said they found 
it rather hard to read, but when I 
told them with whom I was reading 
it, one said: “She’s a good reader, 
isn’t she?” And another said: “Oh, I 
know you enjoy reading it with her; 
she is a very superior person”. 

When I read for joy, for pure ec- 
static joy, I have more fun selecting 
the book than in any other way. I 
pick out a large book, a very thick 
book, one I don’t know much about — 
that isn’t hard at all. I must have 
all the time I want to read it. If I 
am a whole year reading it, that is 
nobody’s business but mine. I get so 
absorbed that I am not living in this 
world at all. When I read the “Life 
of Shakespeare’, I read everything 
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that I could find about -1e Elizabethan 
period. I didn’t live in Bloomington 
at all. One day I was walking home 
and a man on a truck wagon bowed to 
me, and I bowed to him. I had never 
seen him before in my life, but I 
had been staring at him so hard that 
he felt that I must be someone he 
knew. 

When I read William Morris’ most 
interesting book, I spent half my time 
down by a running brook learning how 
to dye things the right shade. That 
is the right way to read. Get yourself 
into the spirit of the book. Do you 
suppose that all my life I shall ever 
forget Sir William Osler’s words, in 
that last illness of his when his nurse 
came into his room, and he said: “I 
can still smell the rose above the 
mold.” 


If you will get a book by some- 
one that writes well, a great big book 
and a great big subject, and then if 
you will read everything about it, you 
will have a perfect education — that is 
why I am so well educated. 


Book Enthusiasms. 


Zaidee Vosper, editor of The Book- 
list, reviewed Joseph Conrad’s Life 
and Letters, edited by G. Jean-Aubry. 
She said in part: 


“Jean-Aubry has writter the biogra- 


phy beautifully. He has not been eu- 
logistic, but fair, and has elaborated 
very little on his facts. There are gaps 
in the account, but it is a good begin- 
ning for a future biographer. 


But the value of the book is in the 
letters. Here for the first time we 
have Conrad as a real human being. 
Here you have intimate letters from 
and for his close friends, among them 


H. G. Wells, John Galsworthy, Henry 
James, Arnold Bennett, Edward Gar- 
nett, and others. Here you have told 
the constant struggle, the keen obser- 
vation of life that is characteristic of 
Conrad. 

The main outline of his life is well 
known. He grew up in exile with his 
father, with no chance for freedom 
anywhere. His love for the sea de- 
veloped early and it never left him. 
We hear much of his impassioned love 
of the sea, but perhaps it was not so 
much the sea itself, as it was the fact 
that only on the sea could he have 
complete freedom and escape from this 
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oppression which he had always 
known. When he left home he went 
to France, where he stayed for several 
years. His father had died before he 
left Poland, but an uncle, his moth- 
er’s brother, took a keen interest in 
him and helped him. When young 
Conrad did anything worthy of en- 
couragement he was told ‘You see 
your mother’s family there,’ and if 
anything happened which displeased 
his uncle, it was unfailingly attributed 
to his paternal ancestry. 

Much of Conrad’s own experience 
appeared in his books. He met Gals- 
worthy while sailing on a ship, and 
the acquaintanceship ripened into a 


Van Loon. 
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friendship which was never allowed 
to lapse. 

While he must have known his writ- 
ing was good, in general, he was con- 
tinually expressing doubts about it, 
he did feel that Almayer’s Folly, Lord 
Jim and Nostromo were unquestion- 
ably fine work. He never worked 
easily. His writing was always labor, 
He was never free from concern and 
was continually hampered by the feel- 
ing that he was not making enough 
money for his family. 

The letters interpret the man best, 
and give the book its real charm.” 

Miss Vosper concluded by reading 
a selected group of the letters. 


America. 


By MARY BIGELOW, Assistant Librarian, Rockford Public Library. 


Hendrik Wilhelm Van Loon needs 
no introduction among librarians. The 
Fall of the Netherlands, Story of 
Mankind, Tolerance, America, have 
all the same general characteristics : 
facts as picturesque as possible, real- 
ism, sarcasm, contrast, often pessi- 
mism. Every fact, ideal and tendency 
is referred to and judged by standards 
of today; the results as he sees them 
are usually surprising and rarely com- 
plimentary. The illustrations show the 
same characteristic, not an unnecessary 
line or detail anywhere. They are as 
direct and compact as to line as the 
text is in words. 

The chapter headings are unique — 

“Wanted more and cheaper spices” 

“Heretic turns highjacker” 


“Colonizing by God and by guess” 


“Thomas Jefferson, President of the 
United States, and Emperor Napoleon 
conclude an important deal in real es- 
tate” 


“Uncle Tom and Puffing Billy and 
so on” 


You do not read America for infor- 
mation but for perspective and for the 
new angles the author has found in 
his wide historical studies, and for the 
entertaining way he presents his ma- 
terial. 


Like all United States histories he 
begins with the European background. 
The Crusades had brought home from 
the East, love of spices, silk and all 
kinds of luxuries and in a few years 
a Mohammedan reform was closing 
one trade route after another. Van 
Loon’s comment is — “the merchant 
who knows his business does not wait 
for the actual day of disaster; he an- 
ticipates,” which accounted for all at- 
tempts to reach the East by new 
routes. Later he says “Spain almost 
lost her chance at becoming the mas- 
ter of the new world because King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella could 
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not lay their hands on ten thousand 
dollars in cash.” 


Age of barter is sized up in an epi- 
gram — “One man’s pork was as good 
as another man’s eggs.” 


All the idealism of the colonial era 
is lost. “They, the Swedes, Dutch- 
men, Frenchmen and _ Englishmen, 
came to the new world for exactly the 
same reason as Tony, the bootblack, 
who makes no bones about it, and 
says, “America a fine country! I 
maka da mon.” 


The fever of speculation which 
swept over Sweden, Holland and Eng- 
land during the later colonial era 
draws one comment, “There the people 
who inhabit northern climes are cool, 
collected and phlegmatic. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most of them would much 
rather speculate than eat, and Heaven 
knows, they are partial to their food.” 

The Monroe doctrine is one of the 
best examples of his reading of his- 
tory. He is speaking of the South 
American wars of liberation. 


“After the outbreak of hostilities in 
Chili and Peru, England had taken the 
place of Spain as general surveyor of 
all the daily necessities of life. If 
those rebellious states, now flying 
their pretty yellow and green and pur- 
ple flags should be reconquered by the 
mother country, then therefore it was 
in the interest of Great Britain that 
some one should speak sharply to 
Spain and tell her to desist. For rea- 
sons of state, however, it seemed better 
that such a warning should not come 
directly from London. But the mes- 
sage which George Channing, the Sec- 
retary of State, whispered across the 
ocean (and whispered so loudly that it 
could be heard far and wide) was 
this : 
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“*You go ahead and do whatever 
you can to prevent the Spanish from 
reconquering their former possessions 
and we shall be right with you and 
support you to the best of our abil- 
ity.’ 

“In consequence whereof (and after 
due deliberation with his colleagues of 
the cabinet) James Monroe, President 
of the United States, speaking “offi- 
cially” in a letter addressed to Con- 
gress (on the second of December of 
the year 1832), warned all European 
nations that the season for hunting dis- 
affected American subjects was now 
closed and that, in so far as it was 
within the power of the United States, 
it would remain closed forever. 

“President Monroe had other quali- 
fications for his high office than those 
acquired as one of Washington’s most 
trusted lieutenants and as the Colonel 
House of the Jefferson administration. 

“Sometime during his early career 
he had learned the advantage of a 
good poker face.” 


Van Loon is very much in earnest, 
also a little fearful of the future; he 
drops his sarcasm and pessimism as he 
wonders what the younger generation 
will do with the future. 

“For our nation, our country, the 
fortunate strip of land which we call 
our own, by a strange turn of fate 
has been called upon to be the guardian 
of mankind’s future. 

“The downfall of Europe was not 
the result of our foresight. We mere- 
ly profited by it as, in our geographic 
isolation, we have been able to profit 
by almost all the calamities of the 
rest of the world. 

“But what of the future? 

“What of that most uncomfortable 
duty which the fate of war has sud- 
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denly placed in the bewildered hands 
of the younger generation? Will our 
children be able and willing to assume 
a responsibility which has proved too 
heavy for the most courageous and ex- 
perienced of their fathers? 


“Will they? 


“Tf they refuse they shall be rich 
and prosperous and smug and dull 
and our history shall remain what it 
is to-day, a fairly interesting episode 
in the history of the world and no 
more. 
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“If they accept they shall be called 
upon to make every sort of personal 
sacrifice — to indulge in every form of 
hard physical and mental labor — but 
they shall gain such fame as never yet 
has been achieved by any other race 
of mortal men. 

“And may Heaven have mercy upon 
them if they make the wrong choice.” 

America, you see, is the continua- 
tion of the Story of Mankind. It is 
the latest chapter and really can only 
end with the question, What of the 
future? What next? 


Dodd. Golden Complex. 


By ELIZABETH M. SOUTHWARD, Librarian, Maywood Public Library. 


The Golden Complex by Lee Wilson 
Dodd is a delightful, gay and witty 
book of essays. The golden complex 
is the inferiority complex and the 
author proceeds to defend it, to call 
upon us all to rescue it from threat- 
ened annihilation by the Behaviorists 
and to show us that it is one of the 
moving forces of the world. 

The book is divided into three parts: 
Complexities, Notorieties and Domes- 
ticities. 

Complexities: In the first part the 
author proceeds to define what is 
meant by complex and in a whimsical 
but sensible manner he outlines very 
briefly the Freudian psychology of re- 
pressions; how most of these repres- 
sions that bring such a train of dis- 
aster in middle life come from re- 
pressed desires of early childhood. In 
his picture of the relationship of par-- 
ents and children, he says: “Children 
are unblushing egotists from the womb 
and parents, (consciously or uncon- 
sciously, but more often the latter) 
are sly, hypocritical egotists to the 
grave, egotists too with an unfair ad- 


vantage, who preach and only when 
convenient, practice the golden rule. 
Children must get all they desire from 
these free, arbitrary and godlike be- 
ings who rule capriciously over them. 
To try and be like them and to imi- 
tate their grandeur is of course a 
necessary step in self preservation. 
Now comes our inferiority complex. 
Superiority is what every human be- 
ing longs for, but that does not mean 
that he feels himself capable of at- 
taining it, it is apparently unobtain- 
able, so a permanent feeling of infer- 
iority settles like a thick cloud around 
us. We must escape from it into the 
imaginary compensations of a subjec- 
tive world. Artists, pietists, neurotics, 
criminals are all fugitives from a 
world of reality. 

Notorieties: Part two deals with 
these people made great by this golden 
complex. For the artistic type he se- 
lects Byron. He chooses Byron be- 
cause of his physical deformity and 
a physical defect will invariably bring 
a strong inferiority complex and of- 
ten with it a strong determination to 
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become noteworthy in spite of it. Con- 
sider the former Kaiser’s withered 
arm, the most dangerous deformity 
ever visited upon civilization. Byron 
possessed a strong, young body, a glor- 
jous curly head, the finest eyes imag- 
inable and a congenital limp, an or- 
ganic defect he could not conceal from 
the world. Such things darken a 
childs whole existence and the result 
is the constant thought: “they shall 
see that I am not a weakling.” It 
made Byron a tireless athlete, a master 
horsemen, a dead shot and the best 
swimmer in England. He felt that no 
one understood him, that there was no 
one like him and he determined to live 
to be adored or hated, a Saviour or an 
outcast but in any case unique. For 
the criminal type he selects Cain and 
treats him as the example of the 
spoiled child, humorously reminding 
us that he was not only an only child 
for some time, but the only child in 
the whole world. For the pietist type 
he selects St. Francis of Assissi, a 
spoiled child of parents who were 
wealthy but without social prestige. 
St. Francis longed to excell socially 
and in order to gain recognition he 
was the leader in all kinds of extrava- 
gance. He found the way to social 
prominence barred to him. “It is in 
hours of anguish”, says Sabatier, “that 
man seeks a refuge either in the love 
of woman or in the love of God.” St. 
Francis sought his in the love of God 
and he turned to the very opposite ex- 
treme and found himself in poverty 
and humility. 

Domesticities: He treats of this 
complex in its relation to families and 
more especially to that great family 
America. Why should America have 
more of this complex than other na- 
tions: because we are in an infant 
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stage. He says: “It has become an 
open secret, though this secret has 
been ignored by the Colonial Dames 
and other naive genealogical and patri- 
otic societies, that over and above a 
very small nucleus of religious idealists 
and revolutionaries, this American 
continent was for the most part settled 
by as choice a deposit of cultural mis- 
fits and social riff raff as Europe could 
produce and thus conveniently get rid 
of. It will only take a moment of hon- 
est reflection to convince you that this 
must necessarily have been true. Mr. 
Van Loons mot, as quoted by Mr. 
Woodward, “Dukes don’t emigrate”, 
disposes of this burning question in 
three words. Dukes don’t. Now be- 
low aristocracy, do other socially well 
adjusted persons? Can you imagine 
Mr. Evelyn or Mr. Pepys setting off 
for the colonies? “As a matter of 
fact,” says Mr. Woodword in his life 
of George Washington, “America was 
settled by the ordinary run of poor 
and illiterate folks. Its great prosper- 
ity is the achievement of their descend- 
ants. Naturally America accumulated 
a painfully sensitive feeling in its dis- 
tant relations with England and other 
civilizations of western Europe. Noth- 
ing is more galling than to be governed 
and patronized, capriciously governed 
and stupidly patronized from afar. 
Thus America, thanks to the vanity 
and indifference and arbitrary author- 
ity of its mother grew up into a lone- 
some, brooding, ill mannered and vio- 
lently egotistic child. And so through 
the working of that golden complex 
she became the plutocrat of the world. 
Not satisfied to be first in matters of 
prosperity and business only she is 
pushing forward in matters of art and 
culture. The rise of the intelligentsia 
today is due to just that complex. 
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Who would then destroy a complex 
that produces so much that is good and 
great. For the golden complex is 
threatened. We must reinstate in our 
bosoms and in the tender psyches of 
our children that inspiring, aspiring, 
that truly creative feeling of inferior- 
ity — that golden complex which alone 
is able to defeat Nirvana and smother 


Glaspell. 
By BELLA STEUERNAGEL, 


The life of George Cram Cook, writ- 
ten by his wife Susari Glaspell. One 
would be apt to wonder who George 
Cram Cook was except for a hazy 
recollection that at some time he was 
connected with the Provincetown 
Players. But written by Susan Glas- 
pell, it is somewhat more arresting, 
for one recalls that she has written 
some things that we have read and par- 


ticularly the delightful one act play 
“Suppressed desires” which was used 
as a curtain raiser for “Emperor 


Jones”, that early success of the 
Provincetown Players. 


“The romance of an American, who 
was brought up in the Middle West 
and buried in the shadow of the Tem- 
ple of Apollo at Delphi in Greece” 
writes Susan Glaspell in her introduc- 
tion. “It is the story of a promised 
land that was entered”. The book 
falls distinctly into two parts; the 
first part, or up until Cook’s fortieth 
year, is taken largely from his own 
diaries, letters and notes. The second 
part is the author’s own bit, a chatty 
tale of their life together. 


His own family among the early 
Iowa pioneers came to the wilderness 
along the Mississippi in their covered 
wagon in 1836, bringing with them as 
all of the others did, their traditions 
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ere too late the imminent, ultimate 
yawn of humanity. 

I have quoted at length much of Mr, 
Dodd’s text, because in no other way 
could I show you how seriously, scien- 
tifically, but wittily and whimsically 
has he treated this important subject. 
The book is a delight all the way 
through. 


The Road to the Temple. 


Belleville Public Library. 


and their hopes. His education, after 
obtaining what there was in Iowa, was 
continued at Harvard and later at Hei- 
delberg. Some of the strikingly beauti- 
ful things in the early part of the book 
are the letters from his mother dur- 
ing his University life; so full of un- 
derstanding and encouragement. One 
can readily see from which parent he 
inherited the love of the imaginative 
and the ideal, certainly not from the 
practical, pioneering father, who re- 
proved him for not dating a letter or 
delaying a week before acknowledging 
a draft. Completing his education he 
returned to Iowa to teach in lowa 
State College, after which he tried 
farming and writing with seemingly 
little success. 


After several years at farming he 
goes to Chicago where he has a few 
years of brilliant literary criticism. 
Then marriage, the first time unhap- 
pily; the second time his wife dies 
leaving him a boy and a girl. And the 
third time when he marries Susan 
Glaspell, between them there is the per- 
fect bond of artistic union. His life 
seemed to be punctuated with failures, 
as a farmer, the writer in him is al- 
ways foremost; he makes the Missis- 
sippi glorious with romance. As 4 
novelist his books would not sell; and 
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while later bearing the burden of the 
art theatre at Provincetown, things 
were not entirely to his satisfaction. 
All along the path of his life he 
makes the most interesting contacts. 
At Harvard he comes under the in- 
fluence of Charles Eliot Norton 
and Barrett Wendell, who do much 
to make the dreamer and _ idealist 
of him. Then in the role of 
guide, philosopher and friend to the 
younger writers, he does much 
to develop Floyd Dell, Eugene O’ Neill, 
Susan Glaspell and possibly others. 
For after all is said he must have been 
aman of genius, and even though his 
audience was a small one such a man 
could not be counted a failure who had 
spent his life seeking truth and beauty. 
This sort of failure is often more in- 
teresting than many successes. Dur- 
ing his entire life he was a lover of 
the classical, with a consuming ambi- 
tion to some day live in Greece. Af- 
ter he was no longer the force behind 
the Provincetown Group, this ambition 
was realized. He and his wife had 


Mayo. 
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two lovely years in Greece, where he 
dressed as a native and lived the life 
of a shepherd and wrote. He hoped 
to be able to re-interpret to the Greeks 
their own beautiful traditions. At the 
age of fifty he passed away and was 
buried at Delphi. 

Susan Glaspell has left a beautiful 
tribute to her husband, a tender story 
of “Jig” (the name by which she calls 
him through the entire book) and her 
life with him for ten years. It is 
not especially eulogistic, she speaks of 
his faults if one feels that they are 
faults and weaknesses. But it is done 
very sympathetically, very artistically 
and with much charm. George Cram 
Cook has not suffered at the hands of 
his biographer, the book will endure 
as long as there is a reader for this 
type of biography which is personal 
and intimate. 

The choice of a title “The Road to 
the Temple” is a happy one for 
“Jig’s” life was indeed a pilgrimage 
for truth and beauty, with Greece, the 
reward at the end. 


Mother India. 


By LEOTA PRICE, Librarian, Paris Public Library. 


“Mother India” by Katherine Mayo 
has brought about much discussion. 
In London it has produced a greater 
sensation than ony other book coming 
from America in recent times. 


I have been told that it has caused 
such a furor in India that threat has 
been made to boycott our merchandise. 


Miss Mayo went to India uncom- 
mitted and unattached, to observe the 
common things in daily human life and 
in writing this book when she quotes 
she gives her authority and her de- 
scriptions are as she saw things. 


The case set forth by Miss Mayo is 
that India’s distresses are India’s fault. 
Her benefactors are the British. She 
vividly transfers to the reader’s con- 
sciousness the image of the things as 
she has seen them. The child mar- 
riages, child death, hopeless widows, 
unsanitary habits, the oppressive caste 
system and the cruelty to animals. 


She journeyed up and down and 
across the country and talked with the 
health officers, with British and In- 
dian of all degrees, visited hospitals 
of all sorts. Studied the care of chil- 
dren and the sick, the care and pro- 
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tection of foods and the values placed 
upon cleanliness, studied the personal 
habits of the various castes and grades 
in travel and at home, visited the 
schools and looked into the general 
management of cattle and crops. 

She says the question is asked by 
Indian thinkers, “Why after the long 
years of British rule, are we still 
marked among the peoples of the 
world for our ignorance, our poverty 
and our monstrous death rate?” 

In a spirit of heart sympathy with 
the suffering people she says the 
British Administration has nothing 
whatever to do with the inertia, the 
helplessness, the lack of initiative, 
originality and enthusiasm and weak- 
ness of life and vigor itself. All of 
these traits are characteristic of the 
Indian not only of to-day but of long 
past history. His soul and body are 
chained in slavery. No agency but a 
new spirit within himself can set him 
free. The only power that can hasten 
the pace of Indian development toward 
freedom is the power of the men of 
India wasting no more time in talk 
and shifting of blame. 


The book is aimed chiefly at Indian 
mysticism as the rule against taking 
the life of an animal, for example, the 
cattle question alone might determine 
India’s poverty. They have 70,000,- 
000 head of useless cattle costing 
$588,000,000 to keep, more than all the 
land revenue. India is being eaten up 
by her own cattle. And even at that 
the cattle are starving. The early 
Hindu leaders adopted the expedient 
of deifying the cow, and in the Hindu 
mind nothing is so deep rooted as the 
sanctity of the cow. Prince or peas- 
ant, the cow is his holy mother. She 
should be present when he dies, that 
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he may hold her tail as he breathes 
his last. She is often kept in the house 
to be in readiness. When the late 
Maharja of ixashmeir was near death, 
the appointed cow, it is said refused 
all inducemenis to mount to his cham- 
ber, wherefore it became necessary to 
carry the Prince to the cow, and with 
a swiftness that considered the com- 
fort of his soul only. 


To kill a cow is one of the worst of 
sins, yet they do not refuse to sell to 
the English butchers, and to make the 
bullocks which draw their carts go 
faster they do not hesitate to twist 
their tails until every vertebra is dis- 
jointed. 


The cow is not treated as a valuable 
possession, but merely as an object of 
veneration she is left to stand in the 
public standing and starving grounds, 
places of torture and breeding grounds 
of disease. The heat is so intense, and 
the ground so parched during most of 
the year that they are ready to die of 
hunger and become scavengers. The 
Hindu dairyman does not want the 
small calf, and on account of his re- 
ligion he cannot kill it. So to avoid 
both sin and the cost of keeping it, 
he allows it from a quarter to a half 
cup of milk daily. But the allowance 
that saves the owners soul is too small 
to save the calf which staggers after 
its mother on the door to door milk 
route until it dies. Then the skin is 
stuffed with straw and stood on four 
sticks to fool its mother. 


In discussing the sanitation and 
health of India, she tells of the old 
city at Benares, where against bitter 
religious opposition, the British suc- 
ceeded in getting a partial sewage sys- 
tem and water pipe line into the city. 
The water is filtered and carefully 
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Sut the devout will not 
Instead they 
go to the river and scoop up a vesse\ 
full in the midst of the bathers under 
the seepage-cracked walls and carry it 
home to quench the thirst of the house- 
hold. ‘Yo all the warnings of the 
Health Officers they reply “It lies not 
in the power of man to pollute the 
Ganges” and “filtering the 
takes the holiness out.” 


analyzed. 


Ganges 


Mr. Gandhi says while the govern- 
ment has to answer for a lot, | know 
that the 
sponsible for our insanitation. In 


British officers are not re- 


deed if we gave them free scope in 
this matter, they would improve our 
habits at the point of the sword. 


Miss Mayo says the city of Madras, 
for example, completed its present 
water system in 1914 and the water is 
filtered into a pure water tank at the 
rate of 10,000,000 gallons a day. But 
the population of the city has increased 
and the capacity of the plant is now 
4,000,000 gallons short of the daily 
need of the town. The Indian guard- 
ians of the public health have met 
this deficiency by adding 4,000,000 
gallons of unfiltered sewage and dish 
this mixture out by pipes to the citi- 
zens of the town. 


The houses in many of the villages 
of India are made of mud. The mud 
is taken from one hole. This hole as 
it is filled with water becomes the vil- 
lage tank. The clothes and pots and 
pans are washed in it. The cattle are 
watered in it and the cooking water 
and the drinking water is drawn from 
it. Being wholly stagnant, the water 
breeds mosquitoes, which spread ma- 
laria. It is true it is sometimes beauti- 
ful, overgrown with lily-things and 


shaded by feathered palms. Often 
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small babies are put out to lie in the 
buzzing grass near the tank’s edge and 
when asked why they are placed there 
to be eaten alive, the reply is “Because 
if we protect our babies, the Gods will 
be jealous and bring us all bad luck.” 
One of the most popular and most 
glorious gifts that a man can make 
to his own village is an extra tank. 
One of the fondest dreams of the Brit- 
ish Public Health officer is to get all 
tanks filled up. They regard India’s 
cholera as a national problem of inter- 
national importance. 

Today too, India is the world’s chief 
reservoir of infection of the Bubonic 
plague, which unlike cholera is not 
communicated by man to man but to 
man by flees from rats. The real con- 
trol for this would be to kill the rats 
but this cannot be done effectively in 
a Hindu land, because of the religion. 


India by her beliefs, is menacing the 
health of the human race. 


The British officials have put up a 
desperate fight against epidemics. But 
the fight has been made so much 
harder with Tagore and Gandhi’s in- 
fluence against them by extolling the 
native medicine. Gandhi announced 
“That hospitals are institutions for 
propagating sin.” “The European 
dectors are the worst of all.” 

But Miss Mayo tells that when Mr. 
Gandhi was seized with appendicitis he 
insisted upon an operation by a British 
surgeon of the Indian Medical Service 
and was attentively nursed through 
convalescence by an English sister. 

The Indian politician asks “Why af- 
ter so many years of British rule do 
we remain 92 percent illiterate?” Im- 
plying the blame must be laid at the 
ruler’s door. He does not tell us 
though that 60,000,000 people or about 
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25 per cent have from the time of the 
first coming of the present Hindus 
been denied the common rights of man. 
These are the darker, thicker-featured 
native race, the Dravidians, the build- 
ers of the temples in southern India. 
The Priests at that time declared them 
unclean, “Untouchable”. These have 
been condemned to illiteracy. 


The law-makers are the highest 
caste and have the title of the “earth- 
ly gods” — Brahmans; next are the 
fighting men; after these the cultiva- 
tors; and the fourth or Sudra caste 
are sole servants to the other three. 
Outside and below all caste, because 
of the sins of former existence are the 
Untouchable. To these the privilege 
of any sort of teaching is sternly de- 
nied. They are regarded as subhu- 
man. Their tasks are the very basest. 
To these the British government, 
Christian missions and Gandhi have 
brought the beginnings of hope, but 
they have scarcely made a dent in their 
condition. 


“Behind the veil” is the subject of 
one of the chapters; here she tells of 
the Mohammedan women who in some 
respects enjoy great advantages over 
their Hindu sisters as freedom from 
infant marriages and enforced widow- 
hood. But when they reach maturity 
they pass into practical life-imprison- 
ment, within the purdah. Miss Mayo 
does not deny that many women con- 
sent to their own seclusion. 

She tells us about a party for veiled 
ladies given by the wife of a high 
English official where she happened to 
be present. The hostess received them 
at the door as they stepped heavily 
swathed from their close-curtained 
motor cars. Out of deference to the 
customs of the purdah all the men ser- 
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vants had been banished from the 
house. After entering the house they 
laid aside their swathings and in all 
the grace of their native costumes, they 
were sitting about the room, gently 
conversing with the English ladies. 
When at tea, suddenly from the ve- 
randa without, arose a sound — a rush- 
ing — men’s voices, loud, louder, com- 
ing close. The hostess with a face of 
dismay dashed for the door. Within 
the room panic prevailed. Their great 
white mantles being out of reach, the 
Indian ladies ran into the corners, 
turning their backs, while the English 
ladies stood before them to screen 
them as best they could. The hostess 
returned all apologies and relief. She 
said to the Indian ladies “I am s0 
sorry! But it is all over now. Do 
forgive it! Nothing shall frighten you 
again.” To the others she explained “It 
was the young Roosevelts come to call. 
They didn’t know.” 


Miss Mayo says in the conclusion of 
her book that it is a statement of facts 
that can be denied but cannot be dis- 
proved or shaken. That there are 
other facts, other statistics, other an- 
gles left untouched she does not con- 
test. 


This is not all of India. Miss Mayo 
has not written of the India of beauty 
and of culture. Hers is the larger 
India of misery. 


It is a large book of 440 pages pub- 
lished by Harcourt. It is most op- 
pressive but most fascinating. 


The Chicago Evening Post says “If 
this book and Dante’s Inferno were 
ever entered in a competition for the 
imaginative realization of human suf- 
fering Dante would lose the prize. 
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CONFERENCE DINNER. 


Carl Van Doren, of New York City, 
speaking on the subject “What makes 
a book good?” gave the address at the 
dinner meeting held Friday evening at 
the Joliet Chamber of Commerce. 


Throughout the dinner the guests 
were entertained by the Joliet Town- 
ship High School orchestra. Having 
Joliet hosts and hostesses preside at 
each table of ten or twelve guests, was 


a thoughtful and hospitable arrange- 
ment which all enjoyed. 

The Hallowe’en party following the 
dinner was one of the delightful social 
features of the conference. With Mr. 


P. H. Slocum as master of ceremonies, 
games, dances and exciting contests 
broke down any formality, if any ex- 
isted. The decorations were in bril- 
liant Hallowe’en colors, including even 
the caps worn by all the guests. 
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FOURTH GENERAL SESSION. 


Following the announcements and 
reading of telegrams of greeting to 
the Association from Mr. L. L. Em- 
merson, Secretary of State and State 
Librarian, and from Miss Mary B. 


Day of the National Safety Council, 
Miss Mary J. Booth presented her pa- 
per on “New, Free and Inexpensive 
Geographic material.” 


Geographic Material. 
By MARY J. BOOTH, Librarian, Eastern Illinois State Teachers’ College, Charleston. 


It is a fascinating quest, this search 
for geographical material and it brings 
its own reward in the satisfaction of 
finding it. It is not found in any one 
place, if it were, the search would be 
easy but not stimulating. 


It is found in advertisements of 
railroads, both foreign and domestic, 
and of steamship lines; in summer of 
the allurements of the northwest, of 
the west, and of Europe, in winter of 
the leisurely world cruises and of the 
enchantment of the south, both here 
and abroad; in advertisements in the 
popular journals, and in trade jour- 
nals, of food products, of beverages, 
of fruit, of silk, of cotton goods. The 
firms which advertise most extensive- 
ly usually have the best booklets. 


Write chambers of commerce in 
large cities and towns. Many of their 
publications are well illustrated. At 
expositions and fairs sometimes you 
will chance on valuable publications 
that will be difficult to duplicate. Con- 
suls of foreign countries, located in 
our large cities, often have publications 
on their own countries to distribute. 
Newspapers publish geographical arti- 
cles that are worth clipping and back 
numbers of magazines are a fruitful 
source both for pictures and articles. 
Advertising circulars of books, espe- 
cially travel books, sometimes have 
usable pictures. 


The different geographical journals 
list few if any of these publications, 
The Booklist, published by the Ameri- 
can library association in Chicago, has 
a useful list of pamphlets in some of 
the numbers. Occasionally mention is 
made of noteworthy pamphlets in the 
Library journal, Libraries and _ the 
Wisconsin library bulletin. The Agri- 
cultural index has a list of Occasional 
literature which often contains worth- 
while pamphlets. In the Cumulative 
book index some pamphlets are noted. 

The publications of the federal gov- 
ernment are listed in the Monthly cata- 
logue of United States public docu- 
ments and the state publications in the 
Monthly list of state publications both 
distributed by the Superintendent of 
documents, Washington, D. C. Ask 
to have the name of your library put 
on the mailing list of the Department 
of commerce. This department pub- 
lishes an annual list of its publications 
with a monthly supplement. 

In unexpected places, one sometimes 
finds usable information; for instance, 
in an advertising pamphlet on coal 
mining machinery there are pictures of 
a coal mine, with the machine at work; 
in the time tables of an Indian rail- 
road are found the distances between 
the cities as well as facts about these 
cities. In some pamphlets there will 
be only one or two usable pictures or 
a few usable pages of information. 
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In writing for these different 
pamphlets it is advisable to use the 
library letterhead and to enclose post- 
age. 

In taking up more in detail, the 
different agencies issuing pamphlets I 
am going to begin with government 
publications. First those of our own 
government. From the Navy depart- 
ment comes, The United States Navy 
as an industrial asset; what the navy 
has done for industry and commerce. 
The Post office department has a 
mimeographed article following a let- 
ter or parcel through the mails. The 
Bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce with its series on Domestic com- 
merce and ‘Trade promotion, and 
Trade information bulletins has much 
first-hand information which it now 
sends free to educational institutions. 
Recent publications are: Currency 
systems of the orient, Trade informa- 


tion bulletin 504, Philippine Islands, a 
commercial survey, Trade promotion 


series 52. The National park service 
has descriptive and illustrated pamph- 
lets on the different national parks. 
The Panama canal has a pamphlet de- 
scribing the canal and also has for 
sale ten lithographic colored prints of 
the canal and canal scenes. The Alaska 
railroad issues an illustrated pamphlet, 
which is much like any railroad folder. 
The Pan American union has many 
pamphlets in series, 5c each. Com- 
modities of commerce series, with 
pamphlets entitled Nitrate fields of 
Chile, Pearls in the Americas, etc.; a 
series on cities, as Habana; American 
nation series, as Brazil. 

State publications offer varied infor- 
mation. Some states have bureau of 
publicity, while in others this is taken 
over by different departments. Thus 
from the Information bureau of the 
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Secretary of State of Maine, comes 
Facts about Maine, from the Bureau 
of publicity of the Secretary of State 
of Vermont, Lakes of Vermont; from 
the Bureau of markets of Delaware, 
Delaware; from the Department of 
agriculture of West Virginia, West 
Virginia, the Switzerland of America ; 
from the Division of publicity of the 
Department of agriculture of Montana 
Facts about Montana. The Superin- 
tendent of public works of New York 
state publishes Canal system of New 
York state. The board of commis- 
sioners of the port of New Orleans, 
issues Port handbook of New Orleans. 


The agricultural experiment stations 
of the different states present pamph- 
lets on varying subjects: Climate in 
New York state, Broom corn in Okla- 
homa, Wool production in California, 
Information for prospective settlers of 
Alaska, Banana culture in Hawaii. 
From our outlying possessions come 
Glimpses of Alaska from 1728 to the 
present date, Tourist handbook of the 
Philippine islands, Philippine resources 
and opportunities. 


Municipalities issue pamphlets: 
High spots of Jacksonville, Florida, 
Municipal facts published by the city 
and county of Denver. 

Foreign governments issue valuable 
publications. The British Library of 
Information, 44 Whitehall Street, N. 
Y., furnishes information on the pub- 
lications of Great Britain. Here may 
be bought the reports of the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade which furnish 
information on the commercial, finan- 
cial, industrial and economic conditions 
in many of the countries of the world 
and the publications of the Oversea 
Settlement Office, which has pamph- 
lets on many different countries. 
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The government of Canada is lib- 
eral in distributing its publications. 
Canada, descriptive atlas, issued by the 
Minister of Immigration and Colon- 
ization has been issued in different edi- 
tions. The Natural Resources Intelli- 
gence Service issues pamphlets on 
different provinces and the provinces 
themselves issue descriptive pamphlets. 


Malta, the island of sunshine and 
history is distributed by the Ministry 
for Industry and Commerce of Malta. 
The Wellington Harbour Board pub- 
lishes information about the port of 
Wellington, New Zealand. The Rail- 
way Information Bureau, Bangkok, 
Siam, has pamphlets on the resources 
of Siam, cultivation of lac, etc. 


The official or government tourist 
bureaus print pamphlets of popular 
appeal. Bahama Islands, Welcome to 
France, How to See Holland, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Sicily, Cape to Cairo, Side- 
lights on South Africa, South Austra- 
lia, New Zealand pocket annual, New 
Zealand Alpine Wonders, South of 
the Line, from the official tourist 
bureau of Batavia, Java. Budapest 
and Baden-Baden have official munici- 
pal tourist bureaus issuing pamphlets. 


In addition to the government tour- 
ist bureaus, there are commercial tour- 
ist associations issuing pamphlets ; 
Cuban Official Tourist Commission, 
Tourist Association of Finland, Tour- 
ist Traffic Association of Norway, 
Tourist Association of Denmark, Irish 
Tourist Association, Inc., Bernese 
Oberland Official Tourist Office, 
Board for the Promotion of Tourist 
Traffic and Lower Austria, Tourist 
Development Association of Egypt. 


From chambers of commerce of the 
cities of the United States come at- 
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tractive and usable _ publications. 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, contributes 
a good description of the fishing in- 
dustry. Port of Mobile, Port of Gal- 
veston, Fascinating San Francisco, 
come from the chambers of commerce 
of these cities. Fairbanks and Juneau, 
Alaska, are described in pamphlets 
from their chambers of commerce. 
Chambers of commerce of different 
sections of the country publish pamph- 
lets, for instance, Eastern Carolina 
Chamber of Commerce; as do also 
American chambers of commerce in 
foreign countries, as American Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Cuba. 


From Canada come pamphlets is- 
sued by the chambers of commerce of 
Ottawa, Montreal, Prince Rupert. 


Railroads issue many attractive 
pamphlets. I have found better ser- 
vice is given if letters are addressed to 
the Passenger Traffic Department. 
Sometimes states are described in 
these pamphlets ; for instance. Florida 
issued by the Illinois Central lines; 
Montana, by Northern Pacific; Cali- 
fornia, by Santa Fe. Others describe 
localities, Cape Cod issued by New 
York, New Haven and Hartford; 
Wilson Dam, Muscle Shoals, South- 
ern R. R.; Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska, Union Pacific. National and 
state parks are featured in: Black 
Hills, Northwestern lines; Crater 
Lake, and Sequoia National Park, 
Southern Pacific ; Yellowstone Nation- 
al Park, Northern Pacific. Cities are 
also described: Chicago for the tour- 
ist, Illinois Central; New Orleans, the 
crescent city, Southern Pacific ; Wash- 
ington, Baltimore & Ohio; Guide to 
Washington, Pennsylvania lines. The 
Pennsylvania lines issue two pamph- 
lets describing railroads and trains: 
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Broadway Limited, 1902-1927, 
Modern Cars and Locomotives. 

Foreign railroads issue unique pub- 
lications. The Canadian National has 
pamphlets on Canadian Rockies, Jas- 
per National Park, and Alaska. There 
are pamphlets published by the Nor- 
wegian State Railways, London and 


and 


North Eastern Railroad of Eng- 
land and Scotland, Paris-Orleans 
and Midi Railroad, German rail- 


roads, Swiss federal railroads, Czech- 
oslovak state railroads, South Indian 
Railway, Ceylon government railroads, 
South Manchuria railroad, Dutch East 
Indian Government Railroad, Central 
Argentine Railroad. Many foreign 
railroads have New York offices. 

Steamships also offer a wide variety 
of publications. In their pamphlets 
advertising world cruises, are printed 
many pictures of different parts of 
the world, unobtainable separately, 
perhaps. For these write the Dollar 
Steamship Lines, Hamburg-American 
Line and Red Star Line. Foreign 
countries are pictured in: Cruises to 
Norway, Royal Mail line; Belgium, 
Red Star Line; British Isles, Ham- 
burg-American Line; West Indies, 
Furness Bermuda Line ; South Ameri- 
ca, Royal Mail and Pacific Lines; 
Tropical Holland, Royal Packet Navi- 
gation Co. The Italia-America Ship- 
ping Corporation has several. pamph- 
lets on Italy. Life on board a steam- 
ship is shown in some of these pamph- 
lets. 


It seems to be a gradually increas- 
ing custom for manufacturing firms 
to print descriptions of the manufac- 
ture of their products. How a Lead 
Pencil is Made, Eberhard Faber; 
Making of a Pen, Esterbrook Steel 
Pen Manufacturing Co.; How Paper 
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is Made, Whiting Paper Co.; How 
Leather is Tanned, Pfister and Vogel 
Leather Co.; Goodyear Welt Shoes; 
How They are Made, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation. Pamphlets 
on rubber may be obtained from the 
Hood Rubber Co., B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., U. S. Rubber Co., Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co. The manu- 
facture of metals is described in: 
Story of Steel, United States Steel 
Corporation; How Spoons are Made, 
Rogers, Lunt and Bowlen Co.; Story 
of Good Shears and Scissors, J. Wiss 
and Sons Co. 

The story of textiles is told in: 

Romance of Pepperell, Pepperell 
Manufacturing Co. 

From Wool to Cloth, 
Woolen Co. 

Legend of Silk, Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills. 

Silk from Butterfly to Gown, Beld- 
ing Heminway Co. 

Romantic Story of Silk, Silk Asso- 
ciation of America. 


American 


Story of Rayon, the Newest Textile 
Yarn, Viscose Co. 

Foodstuffs and their manufacture 
are found in: 

Meat Packing Industry in America, 
Swift and Co. 

Story of Wheat from Seed to Flour, 
Washburn-Crosby Co. 

Romance of Cheese, Kraft Cheese 
Co. 

Romance of the Date, Hills Bros. 

Trip Through the Plant of the Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt Co. 

Spices, Their Nature and Growth. 
McCormick & Co. 

Story of Spices, Joseph Burnett Co. 

Story of Extracts, McCormick & 
Co. 
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Beverages are described by: 

Tea, Where It Grows, How It 
Grows, Chase and Sanborn. 

Leaf from the Orient, Joseph Tet- 
ley & Co. 

Cocoa and Chocolate, Walter Baker 
& Co., Ltd. 

Coffee Blossoms, Reid Murdock & 
Co. 

Coffee, Hills Bros. 

Other pamphlets describe the manu- 
facture of plate glass, linoleum, soap, 
varnish, asbestos, cork, cement, and 
coal. 

Charts, that merit display in the 
children’s room or even in the adult 
department are provided by some com- 
panies. The Western Electric Com- 
pany has a series of wall charts show- 
ing the geography of the telephone, 
the source of the different materials 
used in its manufacture compiled un- 
der the direction of Dr. Bonser of 
Columbia University. The Procter 
and Gamble Co. have one illustrating 
the manufacture of soap. 
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Educational exhibits are furnished 
by some companies. Just now many 
are available and are issued in attrac- 
tive useful form. Is it due to the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country or are 
firms awakening to the advertising op- 
portunity of such exhibits seen by 
many? Some are furnished free as 
the blanket exhibit by the Esmond Co. 
Others have a nominal price, as the 
spice exhibit of D. & L. Slade Co. 
Some are commercial exhibits as the 
silk exhibit arranged by Mr. T. A. 
Keleher and the cotton exhibit, show- 
ing cotton, cotton seed, cotton bolls, 
and a miniature cotton bale prepared 
by Mr. Gus Pfeifer. 


Much of this material is useful kept 
in the vertical file while some is worth 
adding to the general library. 


Let me close as I began; it is a fas- 
cinating quest, this search for geo- 
graphical material and it brings its 
own reward in the satisfaction of find- 
ing it. 


Our Bound Servants. 
By EARL W. BROWNING, Librarian, Peoria Public Library. 


During the last year a certain pub- 
lisher has headed his advertisement 
with the bold words “Librarians 
Agree”. And each month I have let 
out a joyful whoop (mentally, of 
course) at his innocence. We may 
seem meek but we have minds of our 
own. We are willing to be told what 
other librarians do and how they do it, 
but at the same time we feel that our 
own particular problems are quite our 
own and that other people’s methods 
must be adapted to our needs, which is 
only another way of saying that, after 
all, we rather enjoy doing things in 
our own way. 


I am no exception. I suppose I 
have heard book buying and _ book 
binding discussed in some way or other 
at practically every library meeting I 
have ever attended yet I am still study- 
ing my own problem of buying and 
binding that I may accomplish the 
most with what I have to spend. We 
are all doing the same thing, or should 
be, yet, since we do not agree as to 
methods our results are different and 
it is only as we meet and talk over 
these methods and results that we are 
able to better them. 

Years ago when it was customary 
to bind boys out to work for a period 
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of years I imagine the master who had 
heavy work to do was careful to select 
a strong, well built boy, while the less 
rugged youngsters were left on their 
parents’ hands or were bound out to 
less arduous labor. Considerable at- 
tention was paid to the terms on which 
the servant was accepted, too, and 
when it came to getting the fullest 
possible amount of service some mas- 
ters used their men little better than 
slaves. 

In selecting our bound servants, 
(and this is not a new classification 
for library desk attendants, second as- 
sistant cataloguers, nor hard worked 
head librarians,) we do not want to 
be as cold blooded and mercenary as 
were some of these old time masters 
but we de want to know how to buy 
books most economically. We want to 
know what to buy to best serve our 
public and we should want to know 
how to get the greatest amount of 
service from our books after they have 
become ours. 

Most of us operate with very lim- 
ited funds and our book fund consists 
of that which is left after all other ex- 
penses have been cared for. This 
should not be and as funds increase 
need not be, but it is a fact that unless 
the library is warm, well-lighted, clean 
and has somebody worth while in 
charge it will make little difference 
whether you buy books or not. When 
funds are fairly adequate book buy- 
ing resolves itself into purchasing 
first, those books you feel sure the 
public will demand; next, those you 
hope they will read if brought to their 
attention; and last, those needed to 
round out collections of your various 
departments. 

In the small library just getting its 
start in a town or village it seems to 
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me that if the library is to live its first 
choice in book buying must be those 
books most in demand, leaving for a 
later time some of the books which 
the librarian or trustees feel should be 
in every library. Much money can be 
tied up in a perfectly worth-while set 
of books when only a few volumes of 
the set are really in demand, while the 
same amount spent in single volumes 
would cover a greater range of sub- 
jects and, if chosen wisely, would 
satisfy a greater number of patrons. 
There are many sets of books that 
every library should have, their value 
is not questioned, but before purchas- 
ing any of them the question must be 
asked, will these books best serve the 
library if purchased now or later? 
None of us know all about book selec- 
tion so do not be afraid to ask your 
nearest library neighbor when you are 
in doubt. I have found my library 
neighbors very willing to exchange 
opinions and often good advice has 
come from some library smaller than 
my own. 

But the larger libraries can often 
give us valuable hints on how to buy 
and what discounts to expect. Not 
long ago I saw the circular of a job- 
bing house that was looking for li- 
brary business and as a bait was of- 
fering two per cent discount. Don’t 
bite at anything as meager as that. 
In the “Survey of Public Libraries in 
the United States”, Volume One, is 
found this report on prices and dis- 
counts, “Discounts vary so greatly 
that no very definite statement can be 
made concerning them. From 20 to 25 
per cent is very generally reported for 
all current books, except text books, 
technical books, and other “specials”, 
but many libraries average less.” 
Some of you prefer or are forced to 
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buy locally but if you are free to buy 
where you please I believe all of you 
could get at least 20 per cent. By 
taking advantage of cooperative buy- 
ing I am sure we could all receive the 
25 per cent discount, or, perhaps, even 
more. 

But I feel that the greatest loss we 
suffer in connection with our bound 
servants is not in the method of their 
selection nor even in the price we pay 
for them, but in the amount of service 
we get from them. How long would 
you give bed, board and wages to a 
servant whose clothes were so shabby 
he could not appear in public or whose 
back was so weak that he could 
neither stand up straight nor do his 
share of the work. Not long, yet, if 
I am to believe salesmen and binders 
who visit libraries throughout the 
country, there are hundreds of librar- 
ies with books on their shelves in just 
this condition. One binder told me, 
not so very long ago, that he could 
take a two ton truck and by visiting 
libraries within easy distance of his 
plant could fill it with books that had 
become worthless through neglect. 
They had lost too many pages or had 
been used too long in an unrepaired 
condition to make it possible to be of 
any further value, yet they were clut- 
tering up library shelves. 

The National Association of Rental 
Libraries says that “To be profitable 
a book must be issued forty or fifty 
times”, yet we all know that fiction 
which constitutes a large part of our 
buying will not circulate more than a 
dozen or fifteen times before the 
hinges begin to loosen. From that 
time on the condition of the book be- 
comes worse and worse and, if noth- 
ing is done to remedy it, by the time 
the book has been out about twenty- 
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five times it is ready for the bindery. 
If we were in business and allowed 
this book to fall out of use at the end 
of twenty-five or thirty issues our 
business would fail to show any profit. 
The same holds good in public library 
work. We cannot afford to lose a 
two dollar or two dollar and a half 
book when it has only been issued 
twenty-five or thirty times. Some- 
thing must be done to prolong the life 
of the book. 

But what? When hinges begin to 
loosen the first impulse is to paste pa- 
per or cloth over them to strengthen 
them. This is in most cases an entire 
waste of time. You have not removed 
the trouble but merely covered it up 
and after the book has been out once 
or twice you have your work to do 
over again. Experience proves that 
the loose hinge must be removed and 
a new one put in its place. 

Gummed tape proved a big advance 
over any home method of patching or 
mending and, as used in the Toronto 
method, has given many libraries in- 
creased use of their books. However, 
it has been my experience that it does 
not prevent the pages in the middle of 
the book from working loose. The 
stitching running through the tape al- 
so loosens destroying the firmness of 
the hinge. It is some time since I 
have made use of this material and 
it is possible that improvements have 
been made which overcome these diffi- 
culties. (If this is the case I hope 
the representative of Gaylords will 
correct me.) 

The next advance in reviving the 
jaded book was made when recasing 
was adopted. In preparing to do this 
the book is taken out of its covers, the 
muslin constituting the hinge is re- 
moved as is also all glue and loose ma- 
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terial on the back of the book. If the 
first or last signatures have loosened 
they should be resewed to the body of 
the book. Warm, flexible glue is then 
applied to the back of the book and 
a strip of canton flannel, as long as the 
back and about two inches wider is 
pressed down on the glued back. After 
this is dry new end papers are tipped 
in. The last process is to place the 
book in the covers with the overlap- 
ping flannel and the end papers well 
pasted, press the end papers smoothly 
across inside covers, close the book and 
crease the hinges with a bone folder. 


The initial outlay for doing recasing 
is greater than that required by the 
Toronto method and, I believe the To- 
ronto method to be the quicker, but 
in results I believe recasing has more 
than justified the additional expense in 
time and materials. 


These are the principal methods of 
repairing books but each means extra 
materials, extra work for some mem- 
ber of the staff, and lost time, how- 
ever slight, on popular books. For 
nonfiction recasing is an economical 
and satisfactory method of delaying 
rebinding until the book has shown it- 
self worthy of a permanent place on 
the shelves. For fiction and children’s 
books I believe other more satisfactory 
methods are available. 


We are hearing more and more of 
reinforcing either in the publisher’s 
covers or in full or part buckram, and 
the very fact that each season sees 
more binders and even publishers us- 
ing this method of strengthening books 
should cause us to give it serious con- 
sideration. 


A book that, as it comes from the 
publisher, would cost the library one 
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dollar and fifty cents will with the 
various methods of reinforcing cost 
all the way from one dollar and eighty- 
five cents to two dollars while the 
Grosset and Dunlap and Burt reprint 
books can be bought in reinforced 
bindings all the way from eighty-five 
cents to a dollar and twenty. 


At once somebody is going to ask 
which reinforcement is the best to 
which I reply without hesitation that, 
as yet, I do not know. During the 
past two years I have received work 
from five different binders. They 
used the same kind of a machine to 
do their sewing and the materials 
used in binding were all of a high 
grade. The factors which led me to 
discard three of them and retain two 
related to length of time taken to bind 
or reinforce the books and the price 
charged. 


Binders report that some librarians 
object to reinforcing because they 
think the book so dealt with cannot 
be rebound when it needs it, if it ever 
does. But this is not so. In fact the 
cover of a reinforced book will prob- 
ably be all that needs renewing and 
this can be more easily done than 
would have been the case had the 
books not been resewed before going 
into circulation. 


Some books are what I call over- 
bound, that is, the binding is still in 
excellent condition after the book it- 
self has become shabby and too dirty 
to be handled longer. Others are un- 
derbound, that is, the covers wear out, 
or at least, look shabby and titles be- 
come indistinct before you feel that 
you can afford to throw the book 
away. Perhaps there is no happy me- 
dium where both cover and book wear 
out at the same time, but I am going 
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to try and find it. The binding which 
one of our largest libraries finds is 
best for its use may very well be too 
expensive for your needs. Your 
books may not get the wear that books 
receive in tenement districts or a bind- 
ing which you find necessary may not 
be acceptable to a library operating 
in a district free from soft coal smoke. 
The binding best suited to your needs 
can only be found by you or by some- 
body who has had experiences under 
the same conditions as are prevalent 
in your library, but by exchanging 
opinions you can form judgments 
which will hasten the discovery of the 
binding you want. 

Of one thing I am sure, however, 
and that is that it will well repay any 
librarian and her trustees to study the 
subject of reinforcing and rebinding 
most carefully. The most wasteful 
thing you can do is to buy books and 
not provide for their reinforcing or 
rebinding. To be sure you cannot buy 
so many new books each year at the 
increased cost, but each year you will 
find on your shelves more books in a 
usable condition, and each year you 
will be building up a collection that 
will be of increasing service and value 
to your community. The sooner any 
library begins to build up such a col- 
lection the sooner its public will look 
to it for reference work instead of 
sending to some larger and more dis- 
tant library. If your public feels that 
they are getting adequate service from 
you they will be less inclined to limit 
your funds and may even make gifts 
and bequests to the library. 


I believe the day is not far distant 
when libraries will spend more for 
reinforced bindings than for rebind- 
ing. At present many libraries are 
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having all fiction and children’s books 
reinforced while others are only a step 
behind and are reinforcing only the 
most used books in these two classes. 


If I had the time I would like to go 
into details of binding such as prices 
and materials used but it cannot be 
done. Neither can I more than men- 
tion the fact that you can cut your 
magazine binding bill almost in half 
by using flush bindings, (a sample of 
which I have here). If any of you 
are sufficiently interested to discuss 
these matters I shall be glad to take 
them up with you. 


I do not expect you to all agree to 
all I have said but I wish we might 
agree to keep our bound servants de- 
cently dressed when they go forth to 
represent us in the homes of our pub- 
lic. We are engaged in teaching not 
only respect but love for books. We 
may have some old book companion at 
home that we love in spite of its faded 
cover and dog-eared corners, but on 
the public shelves each book must ap- 
pear at its best. Linens, buckrams and 
leathers now come in attractive but 
not too bright colors which help might- 
ily to dress up your shelves, if proper- 
ly chosen. Notice the books on your 
shelves and on those of the libraries 
you visit and be satisfied with nothing 
but the best. 


Just one last word and I am done. 
We have several binderies here in the 
state doing library binding of a grade 
equal to any in the country. Their 
materials are the same as those used 
by other binders, their sewing ma- 
chines are of the same make, their 
workmen are equally skilled. In my 
opinion there is no excuse for sending 
work out of the state. It only remains 
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to select that firm within the state 
which will give you the most satisfac- 
tory delivery, the best price, including 
transportation, and the best binding 
for your purpose. 
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A vote of thanks was given to E. P. 
Dutton and Co. for their courtesy in 
sending to the meeting Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji whose inspiring address 
closed the session. 


The Truth About Kipling’s India. 
By DHAN GOPAL MUKERIJI. 


The art of introduction is the one 
art that is not successfully cultivated 
anywhere in the world. Once in a 
while you find some one taking the 
risk of making a very short introduc- 
tion ; that is the only one that succeeds. 
I should like to see someone take his 
courage in hand and make a long one. 
I have yet to find the man who does 
not make a donkey of himself when he 
makes a long introduction. My own 
experience in making an introduction 
was unfortunate; I spoke for ninety 
seconds and stopped. The speaker 
apologized for my short speech. 

In life the introduction is too long. 
When you come to think of it, the 
greatest problem is to know when the 
introduction has ceased and you have 
begun to live. Any history of any race 
anywhere proves this. After the in- 
troduction is when the real drama of 
life begins. If we could only make 
the introduction short and live longer 
in the spiritual and moral sense of the 
word, the world would be a very happy 
place; but we spend the first forty 
years in preliminaries and then wake 
up to live. By that time the game is 
up. Our habits are formed. The time 
left is all too short. 

In India children are taken hold of 
at the age of three and taught medita- 
tion. It is not easy for a child in 
America to meditate, but in India it is 
very easy for any child to sit still 
twenty minutes in the evening and 


meditate, because he has been trained 
all his life to do it. Spirituality is a 
habit and not a conscious process. All 
over the world there is the idea that 
life is a conscious process. Especially 
is this true in America. We can not 
even pay the grocery bill without be- 
ing conscious of it. In Spain they 
make no mental effort over such 
things ; the man pays his grocer, takes 
off his hat in a gracious manner and it 
is over with. How much energy we 
might save for worth while living, if 
we could only cultivate right mental 
habits. We should free ourselves 
from other difficulties as well. An- 
cient habits of thought are being up- 
rooted everywhere. I recall some 
that were taught me as a child. In 
India nearly thirty years ago, when I 
was a child I played with elephants. 
When you play with animals you have 
a peculiar experience. If you look at 
an animal as an animal you can do 
nothing with him; but look at him as 
a human being and you can do any- 
thing with him. If you are going to 
make a playmate of an elephant, you 
will go out into the jungle and lasso 
one. You will tie him up and get ac- 
quainted with him, and in twenty days 
he will be tame. This is done in India 
all the time. In Africa nobody tries 
to tame elephants. If you ask them 
why they do not train and tame ele- 
phants, they will say they can’t do it. 
This is because of the habit of fear. 
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For four thousand years India has 
been training elephants. In Africa 
they have always been afraid, and the 
habit of fear has become ingrained in 
them. When General Gordon want- 
ed elephants tamed he had to hire 
tamers to come and do the work. I 
asked the sister of the Governor of 
Belgian Congo about their jungles. I 
asked her why they had not been able 
to tame elephants. She replied: “We 
do tame them now.” And when I 
asked how they did it, she said: “We 
have Indian tamers come first and 
teach us.” This is because the In- 
dians have never been afraid of ele- 
phants. An Indian goes out and looks 
at an elephant and gets acquainted 
with him and in a few days the ele- 
phant comes and stays with him. 
There is a process involved in this 
which begins very early in the life of 
the child. We tell a child to be afraid 
of a snake, and he will be afraid of it; 
we tell him not to fear an elephant, and 
he does not have any fear of it. I 
have a fear of snakes to this day and 
can never go by a snake without kill- 
ing him. Fear is taught everywhere. 


But going back to the jungle; take 
the child that Mr. Kipling speaks 
about. Fear is the greatest source of 
trouble that comes between man’s re- 
lationship with animals. If you want 
a charming illustration of this, read the 
Jungle Books. At one time I had to 
train a monkey, an elephant and a 
pigeon. The elephant was the easiest 
to train; the pigeon was next, and the 
monkey, being our ancestor, was the 
most difficult. I have to insist that 
monkeys are our ancestors. You be- 
lieve that they are not your ancestors, 
and you have a right to your opinion. 
I wish to make no invidious compari- 
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sons between men and monkeys. We 
have abolished all links between man 
and monkey by law in this country. 
On one occasion I was to speak at a 
college in a certain state, and the dean 
said to me beforehand that, being the 
dean, he must insist upon certain 
proprieties and that I must not say 
anything that would offend or insult 
the state which was my hostess. You 
know how difficult it was for me to 
speak about animals after that. In the 
course of my talk I said to my aud- 
ience ; “The fact is, I am not a Chris- 
tion. You are deprived of certain 
things because you are Christians. I, 
being a heathen, believe that animals 
are our ancestors. Do you mind?” 
You see there are advantages in be- 
ing a heathen in this world; although 
there are none in the next that I 
know of. 


Your attitude toward animals has 
been terribly debased. You do not 
want to face the fact that you have 
something in common with animals. 
The way we look at it is that the ani- 
mal is a younger soul and we are to 
help him to grow up. What is the 
use of insulting him? Perhaps a 
friendly relation will grow up be- 
tween us and the animals, a relation 
such as we read about in fairy tales. 
Besides it makes us no better to put 
animals or our fellow men in lowly 
positions. We say So-and-so is a nin- 
compoop, always downing some one 
else in order to raise our own level, 
but it does not work out that way. 


Ten years ago the world was raging 
with war, the like of which the world 
had never before seen. Every nation 
pressed its god into service in order 
that victory might be theirs. Victory 
means right to most of us because na- 
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ture has been read into terms of the 
survival of the fittest. But nature is 
not like this. Take an illustration: A 
herd of buffalo is going by. If the 
enemy is near, they close up their 
ranks; if he is not near they open up. 
They have a regular formation. On 
the ends are the lookouts; in the cen- 
ter is the chief. Between these three 
points there is a constant telegraph go- 
ing on all the time as to the where- 
abouts of the enemy. This coopera- 
tion, this marvelous telegraph system 
is for the protection of the young, of 
the least fit. Did you know that these 
animals plan out their line of march 
so that the young animals will have 
water and food at the right intervals 
of the journey? Swallows do the 
same thing. Just at the breath of Oc- 
tober, you will hear them talk, talk, 
talk, all over the place. When the 
moon is down and the stars are bright, 
“cheep, cheep, cheep,” three or four 
times; signs of winter are in the air 
and the flock is going. They are off. 
At six o'clock they have reached a 
river where they had planned to have 
their drink and food. Everything is 
planned for the weakest. How to die 
and how to live for the weak is their 
problem, the great problem of their ex- 
istence. 

Suppose that a herd of buffalo is 
coming along, the odor of tiger comes 
on the air. Moving swiftly, the ranks 
close up as the telegraph system sends 
it message. The tiger comes slowly; 
the grass moves; a glimpse of orange 
and purple is seen. These are the col- 
ors of the tiger. They are not the 
colors you see when you look at tigers 
in the Zoo. Suddenly the whole herd 
of buffalo will be a ring with the little 
ones inside and the older animals 
standing with their horns pointing out- 
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ward. Sometimes an antelope dashes 
over and hurls himself with all his 
force inside the ring and stays there. 
That is cooperation, helping those who 
are in need. There is no leaving the 
weak to the mercies of the mighty. 
The knight errantry that goes on in 
the jungle is not spoken of, though 
it is going on all the while for always 
there is danger in the jungle and the 
weak must be protected. I have seen 
the leopard lying up on the tree. 
Green bordering on gold, gold border- 
ing on brown, so that the green and 
brown and gold make such a pattern 
that the leopard is lost to the eye. But 
the danger is there. 

To go back to the buffalo herd: 
Evening comes and eyes do not see 
as much, but the tiger sees. The stop 
is made not far from the dense jungle. 
This is safest. Slowly they come 
down to drink. They never drink in 
a straight line; they form a crescent 
shape that they may better protect the 
young and helpless. If the tiger comes 
the timid animals of the jungle, such 
as the antelope, will run behind the 
herd; the buffalo will raise their horns 
in the air to ward away the attacks 
of the enemy. 

I have seen the animals give their 
lives for the weak. I saw some mon- 
keys come down to drink. At the 
same time a tiger baby came down. 
He came growling nearer and nearer 
to the monkey boy. He looked very 
dark as he came through the grass. 
Just at the minute when he was going 
to leap on the boy, the mother monkey 
saw him and came shooting down be- 
tween them. When she got down this 
tiger’s claws were on the boy. She 
hit him so hard that he got puzzled. 
He was only five or six months old 
and was not used to being hurt. The 
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mother monkey got the baby monkey 
in her arms and hit the tiger again. 
He clawed her to the heart. She 
clutched her boy to her, swung him 
up to safety into a tree and then 
dropped dead. These are the things we 
know about animals in India. One 
day a man came to hunt tigers. He 
sat on the neck of the elephant and 
waited while the tigers were beaten 
from the jungle into the clearing from 
which they would run into another 
jungle. The plan is to kill them as 
they go through the open space. This 
man was interested only in killing 
tigers, but there were other interest- 
ing things to see. Early in the morn- 
ing, as the sun was striking the jungle 
with strange colors, I saw purple run- 
ning into orange in the grass. As the 
tigers run, run, run, the blood comes to 
the top of the skin and that changes 
his color very fast, just as a human 
being has a high color when he has 
been exercising very violently. I saw 
this thing happen. Another tiger came 
up, and they had a talk together. Then 
one of the tigers came and sprang, 
landing on the hunter’s elephant. The 
elephant is afraid of having his trunk 
hurt. He puts it in his mouth when 
there is danger. His trunk is his 
mouth, his nose and his hand; noth- 
ing must happen to it, so he locks it 
up like a safety deposit vault. The 
tiger got nearer the men, not a rifle’s 
length was between them. He was 
very beautiful to look at; but the man 
was much terrified. Just about that 
time the tigress came vut of the jungle 
and called to her mate, and the tiger 
gave up the desire to kill the man and 
jumped off and the man killed him. 
These two tigers had gone out together 
to get some kind of small animal for 
their baby. They were trapped by the 
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beaters. The tigers knew that it 
meant kill when they saw the men. 
They held a conversation. The father 
said; “You go home to our children, 
they must have at least one parent. 
When you are safe, give me the call 
and I will come.” He risked his life 
for his family. 

The way we look at animals in In- 
dia is that they are souls younger than 
ourselves and we are their elder broth- 
ers. My mother used to make me 
meditate on this. I once knew a man 
in India who died at the age of sixty- 
five or seventy. It was said of him 
that he never killed any animal except 
in great danger of his life — when an 
animal attacked him. In his whole 
lifetime he had killed only four tigers, 
one leopard, two buffalos and one 
snake. He could sit on the floor of a 
jungle and meditate and the animals 
would not come near him. If I sat 
there they would come. He would 
say to me; “You must meditate on 
infinite courage.” I did as he told me, 
and once when I was sitting on the 
floor of the jungle and meditating on 
infinite courage, I suddenly felt some- 
thing cold on my hand. By the time 
I was aware of it two-thirds of the 
snake had gone on. If you get fright- 
ened, you may not know it, but the 
snake will know it because your hair 
will stand up. I had to sit there with 
my hair rising until the snake had gone 
on. The longest snake is the one that 
walks on your foot or your hand; al- 
ways there is more to come on, or so 
it seems. Ina year I had got so that 
I could sit on the jungle floor for half 
an hour and no animal would come 
near me. 


Kipling tells the same story. He 
turned the stories he learned in the 
jungle into marvelous legends that are 
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known to children all over the world. 
I wonder why people destroy a beauti- 
ful story by sticking sermons in them. 
It is true that there are “sermons in 
stones, books in brooks, etc.” but the 
story does not need the sermon. If the 
ministers would give up sermons and 
tell stories maybe some children would 
read the stories and conquer fear. I 
was in a camp this summer where 
there were forty American children. 
Nine or ten of them could not swim 
in the lake. They would make a ter- 
rific show of terror when they stepped 
into the water. I said I could tell them 
how not to be afraid. I told one child 
to do nothing but just realize that he 
could not drown because water dis- 
places its own weight. I told him of 
what I had done to conquer fear, and 
he said to me: “I did not know you 
were such a coward.” In a few days 
we got five of them to conquer fear. 
There was no hocus pocus about it. I 
did not charge them five hundred dol- 
lars for what I taught them. I got 
them to sit down and meditate on the 
thought: “I am infinite courage.” 
My boy thought he was wasting time 
when I wanted him to sit down and 
meditate for ten minutes a day. So 
I told him to give it up. Now he 
does it because other boys profited by 
it. 

America must learn to spend some 
time in quiet and meditation or it will 
blow up, go to pieces under the terrific 
strain. What is this nation famous 
for? What have other nations been 
famous for? Greece was famous not 
only for its art, but for its great men 
and women. Even Mrs. Atherton can 
not bungle the lives of these men and 
women and that is saying a great deal. 
The people of any nation must be spir- 
itual in order to be peaceful and happy. 
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Civilization is judged not by its in- 
struments but by the men and women 
who use those instruments. It is im- 
possible to teach the adults to stop and 
meditate, but we can take the children 
and train them. 

In India when my father’s gener- 
ation were children they never believed 
in the freedom of India. We lived in 
heaven; why bother about this earth? 
But when my generation were children 
we began to believe in the freedom of 
India. Was this change from within 
or from without? 

To go back: Let us take one gen- 
eration of America’s children and 
teach them repose, courage and infi- 
nite repose. These children will be 
able to live and enjoy life as human 
beings and not as animals. 

There has never been a time in In- 
dian history when there was not a 
saint at the head of affairs. India is 
five thousand years old and is not 
worn out. America can not stand the 
test of fifty years. Right now the 
lunatic asylums are filled. I have not 
wasted the eighteen years of my life 
that have been spent in America. A 
friend said to me: “America is all 
materialism, and its people are all ma- 
terialists”. I replied: “Europe is more 
materialistic than America, so is Asia, 
and so is India.” “What has hap- 
pened to you?” he asked in amazement. 
I said: “I will fight for America any- 
where, not for what it is to-day, but 
for what it can be tomorrow. That is 
the America I will fight for.” 

There is much talk about money. 
Every nation loves money, not only 
loves it but they have a way of being 
mean about it, dreadfully mean about 
it. America is no worse than the other 
nations. When I was in Berlin, I saw 
everywhere quick lunch counters; in 
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Madrid it was the same, quick lunch 
counters everywhere you turned. 
Wherever they want to make money 
they copy the Americans because this 
country is ahead of them. The riches 
of America should enable her to do 
great things. If this country pro- 
duced Abraham Lincoln when it was 
poor, it should produce something a 
great deal better now it is rich. 

A few years ago I went to India. 
I wanted to see my holy man and 
get some problems solved. When I 
came to this country eighteen years 
ago I never saw the inside of an 
American home except as a servant, 
and in that capacity one does not see 
the real home. You will hate any 
country of which you see only the 
market place. I worked and worked 
for a long time. Finally I got my first 
invitation to an American home. I 
had the clothes and the shoes to wear, 
and it was the first time in four years 
that I had had the money to buy them. 
I shall never forget that moment when 
I emerged from the shop with a suit 
and pair of shoes bought with my 
own money. When I got inside the 
home I saw how different it is from 
the market place. No one of you has 
seen an Indian home as it really is. 
If you could write of the American 
home and the Indian home, we should 
be much nearer to understanding each 
other. India knows only the market 
place of America. If you want money, 
you force opium, liquor and taxes up- 
on us; and if we want money we kill 
you. That is the idea that is held. 
What India needs is the western home. 
If only some one would learn our 
language and write a book about the 
American home life it would mean 
much to India. Indians would have 
more respect for America, and this 
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would be good, for when you lose re- 
spect for your brother it is you who 
go down. I have asked a number of 
authors to come to India and learn 
our language and write us a book on 
home life in America. I also asked a 
painter to picture it for us. We need 
a nation’s home life in India. I was 
deeply touched by what I saw in that 
American home to which I was first 
invited. | 

I want to illustrate something for 
you: not so long ago an Indian friend 
of mine, from a very exceptional fam- 
ily came as a laborer to the United 
States to learn something about this 
country. That is a very dangerous 
thing to do for you get the wrong im- 
pression of any country by seeing only 
that side of it. Before he had been 
here very long his money gave out, 
and his health failed. He went to see 
a doctor, he was on the verge of tak- 
ing his degree. The doctor examined 
him, and later when he came back for 
his prescription, said to him: “This 
prescription is very expensive; can 
you afford it?” For he knew from 
his first conversation with him and 
from his appearance something of my 
friend’s circumstances. My friend re- 
plied: “No, but give it to me any- 
way.” The doctor told him to come 
back in the evening. When he looked 
in the envelope for his prescription he 
found three thousand dollars and a 
note which said: “You do not need 
medicine ; you need food and rest. A 
very beautiful soul in Boston gave 
me this money when I told her what 
it would cost you.” My friend is now 
a doctor in Boston. His view of 
American life and Americans is very 
different. 


Father, mother, brothers, sisters in 
the American home make a very beau- 
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tiful home life. When you are in a 
family you are in heaven. There you 
find consideration of the weak and 
helpless. In order to keep the home 
together it is necessary to make money. 
We have to sell in order to be able 
to buy, but why mess it up? Someone 
asked me, “Why do you write books ?” 
I answered, “To make a living.” Then 
he asked, “Why not write to become 
a millionaire?” It is no use trying 
to explain. 

You may say anything you like 
about our northern civilization, but it 
has many points of superiority over 
any other. It has no bond slaves as 
did the Greeks and Romans; there are 
no women slaves. The women are 
free. To found all civilization on a 
non-slave basis is very hard. It will 
take a long time; but when we have 
done it, we shall have real civilization. 
The Greek civilization was bad; it was 
formed on slavery and it went to 
pieces. Roman civilization was bad 
and it went to pieces. Every where 
today ,we find critics and criticism, 
from Mr. Mencken on down to the 
small town critics. But every age is 
bad to those who live in it, as witness 
the age of Socrates, of Pythagoras and 
of Pericles. 

You must read Kipling’s India. He 
paints wonderful pictures of the earlier 
India. “Forty elephants caparisoned 
in gold, coming in the dusk.” There 
is nothing like that there now. I have 
seen thirty camels coming down the 
road, and the horizon was dusty gold 
with their tread, gold in one direction 
and purple silver in another, accord- 
ing as the sun’s rays struck the dust. 
Now India is overrun with cars, but 
once in awhile there are processions. I 
saw a procession of four purple ele- 
phants, a half dozen brown camels and 
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oxen, silver horned. I never looked 
at that road again. I was afraid the 
next thing I should see would be a 
Ford truck. The automobile and the 
airplane have come to India. She is 
restless; she can not assimilate the 
machine. It is very painful. All is 
hustle and hurry. When I was a boy, 
thirty-two years ago, we used to go 
to the station the night before to catch 
a train tomorrow morning. We would 
camp there and then miss the train the 
next morning. Today the train is on 
time and nobody is left behind. Every 
third house has a telephone, and you 
can telephone a man, but by the time 
you get there, he is gone. Eight miles 
an hour, or ten at the fastest when the 
animal was goaded to run, was the 
speed of India a few years ago. Now 
it is sixty miles an hour with the air- 
plane. That is what is killing India. 
All this restless hurrying from place 
to place at such speed is pain and 
agony for India. She can not take it 
easily as you do; she is not civilized 


Last September, I learned in Ge- 
neva that India is the eighth industrial 
nation. That is very bad for a nation 
five thousand years old. She will be 
fourth or fifth in twenty years more. 
How then shall we save our soul? 
How preserve our culture? The prob- 
lem, I fear, will be solved very slowly. 
What is the message the West has for 
the East? I have always felt that the 
East has a message for the West. 
Ninety-nine out of one hundred times, 
it has been the West that has guided 
civilization, and the West seems to 
have all that they feel that they need. 
But in 1919 the first thing I heard in 
America was that the East had a mes- 
sage for the West. The arrogance of 
the West toward such an idea was 
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superb. I made up my mind that I 
would show it to you. I was not at 
rest until I wrote the “Face of Si- 
lence.”” What is the message of the 
West for the East? The message of 
the West is helpfulness. You have an 
abysmal sense of helping human be- 
ings. You like to help them financial- 
ly. If there is an inundation, you 
send money ; if there is a fire, you send 
money; if there is a pestilence, you 
send money—you are always helping 
the human being. Your religious atti- 
tude is: “If we cannot serve our 
brother whom we have seen, how can 
we serve God whom we have not 
seen.” In the East the contrary atti- 
tude prevails: “If we seek first the 
Kingdom of God, the rest will be add- 
ed unto us.” So we sit and meditate, 
believing that thus what we do will 
become spiritual. Mary was being; 
Martha was doing. The East is Mary; 
she is not interested in doing if she can 
listen to the Lord. And that is a very 
marvelous thing. The West is lost by 
seeing God in a brother’s face; there- 
fore there is for the West no God 
except what man reveals when we look 
at him. The religious intensity of the 
West expresses itself then in doing 
and it loses sight of the necessity for 
being. The East is so busy being that 
it has no time for helping. The West 
has gone to one extreme; the East to 
another. The West is so busy helping 
his brother that he does not have time 
to meditate on God. The East finds 
God, but cannot find his brother. 
America gave money to Japan one 
year and then turned and slapped her 
in the face. You would give that 
country money, but you would not give 
yourself. How can you give yourself 
when you do not know yourself? 
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When India receives you, India will 
receive your nation. The East does 
not know how to love you or to give 
you being. What the world needs to- 
day is that tremendous skyscraping 
love that will synthesize being with 
doing. That will correct and remedy 
the present difficulty. Let us put the 
East and the West together and in 
three or four generations we _ shall 
have a wonderful civilization. 


The final business session followed 
Mr. Browning’s paper. Mr. Wolter, 
chairman of the auditing committee 
reported the treasurer’s books to be 
correct, which report was adopted. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee, Miss Ida F. Wright, chairman, 
was adopted and the following officers 
elected: 

President—Mrs. Lucy Wilson 
Errett, Kewanee. 

First Vice-President—Mr. Ed- 
ward A. Henry, Chicago. 

Second Vice-President — Miss 
Bella Steuernagel, Belleville. 

Secretary—Miss Alice Williams, 
Moline. 

Treasurer—Miss Vilda Beem, Ot- 
tawa. 

Miss Ahern brought to the attention 
of the meeting that two of the older 
members, usually present at I. L. A. 
meetings were detained by illness and 
the convention voted to send tele- 
grams of greeting and sympathy to 
Mr. Edward Tweedell and Mr. C. W. 
Andrew. 

The following resolutions, present- 
ed by the chairman of the committee, 
Miss Anna Hoover, Galesburg, were 
adopted : 

Be it Resolved, That we, the mem- 
bers of the Illinois Library Associa- 


cil 
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tion, in annual session at Joliet, Octo- 
ber 27-29th, 1927, wish to express our 
thanks for and appreciation of the cor- 
dial welcome accorded by the Mayor 
and the Library Board, and of the hos- 
pitality of the librarians of the Joliet 
Public Library, the Joliet Township 
High School Library and the Joliet 
Junior College Library. Especially 
do we appreciate the fine spirit of 
service of Mrs. Barickman at this 
time. 


Our thanks are due to the Joliet 
Public Library for space provided for 
exhibits and to the committee in 
charge of the arrangements for the 
same ; to the Joliet High School Band 
for its music; to the citizens who fur- 
nished cars for the drive around the 
city, and to the management of the 
Louis Joliet Hotel for its adequate, 
comfortable accommodations and cour- 
teous hospitality. 


Our thanks are especially due to the 
Chamber of Commerce for its hos- 
pitality in connection with the confer- 
ence dinner, to all those who were re- 
sponsible for the delightful Hallowe’en 
party which followed, to Mr. Slocum 
for his enthusiastic direction of the 
entertainment and to the High School 
Orchestra for the music furnished. 


We desire to express our apprecia- 
tion to the President and officers of the 
Association for the exceptionally 
strong and inspiring program which 
they planned and to those who so suc- 
cessfully carried it out, and especially 
to Mr. Carl B. Roden, librarian of the 
Chicago Public Library and President 
of the American Library Association, 
for his presence and for his instruc- 
tive and interesting contribution to the 


program. 
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It is with regret that we note the 
passing, since our last meeting, of 
former members of the Association. 
On May 31, 1926, occurred the death 
of Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber who had 
served as Librarian of the Illinois 
State Historical Library at Springfield 
since 1898. Mrs. Weber was an ac- 
knowledged authority on Illinois his- 
tory and had directed the publication 
of much historical data issued by the 
library. 

In the death, on February 23, 1927, 
at the age of 87 years, of Mr. James 
Shaw, Librarian of the Aurora Public 
Library, for 47 years, the Association 
lost its oldest member in point of 
years. Mr. Shaw was a scholarly type 
of librarian, modest and quiet but al- 
ways dependable in the matters of the 
Association and especially in the leg- 
islative questions connected with li- 
brary growth in Illinois. 

During the year the Public Library 
at Alton and the community suffered 
the loss of its librarian in the death of 
Miss Harriet Dolbee; Miss Mae E. 
Murray, cataloger in the Galesburg 
Public Library for 25 years, passed 
away on December 22, and on June 30, 
the death of Miss Dorothy Cheese- 
boro, Children’s and Hospital Libra- 
rian in the Decatur Public Library, oc- 
curred. 

Be it Resolved, That we hereby ex- 
press our sorrow and sense of loss in 
the passing of these members. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Anna F. Hoover, Chairman, 
FLorENCE M. Barry, 

OLIVE STALLINGS. 


For those who could stay later than 
Saturday noon, a drive through the 
city and visits to the High School and 
Junior College libraries were arranged. 
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Exhibits of special libraries, ar- 
ranged under the direction of Mr. O. 
E. Norman, librarian of the Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company of Chi- 
cago, and of new, free inexpensive 
geographic material shown in connec- 
tion with her talk by Miss Booth, were 
of great interest. 


Representatives of Gaylord Bros., 
C. V. Ritter, Democrat Printing Co., 
New Method Bindery, Keystone View 
Co., Library Bureau, World Book, 
Macmillan, Bradley, Book of Knowl- 
edge and Ginn & Co., were present 
with exhibits from their firms. <A. L. 
A. and Library Extension Division 
also had exhibits. Fellowing the ad- 
dress by Dhan Gopal Mukerji, the 
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representative of E. P. Dutton & Co. 
had his books on display. 

With a registration of 278, the larg- 
est since the meeting in Chicago in 
1922, the attendance was most gratify- 
ing. Perfect weather, almost like 
summer, the pleasant assembly rooms 
in the library for the meetings, and 
the many delightful social features 
added much to the enjoyment of all 
who were present. The hospitable li- 
brarians, assistants and trustees had 
arranged everything for the comfort 
and entertainment of their guests even 
to the serenade by the splendid High 
School band which entertained the con- 
vention at the close of the Friday 
morning session. 

Lucy Witson Errett, Secretary. 
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